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PREFACE. 



The following pages are devoted to a narrative of 
the life, character, and productions of the great Rem- 
brandt, the head of the art of Holland, and one of 
the most original and proUfic^sts that the world 
has ever seen. The chief autnbrity in this study is 
the careful and accurate C. Vosmaer, who for many 
years past has spared neither pains nor expense in 
collecting every incident that could develop the story 
of Rembrandt's artistic traits, or his peculiarities as a 
man. Vosmaer's first book, treating of the master's 
precursors and apprenticeship, was published at the 
Hague in 1863 ; and his second volume, describing 
Rembrandt's life and works, appeared in the same 
city in 1868. He wrote con amore^ and exculpated his 
subject from certain of the false charges which most 
art-authors hav^ made against him. In several cases 
Vosmaer conclusively proves his new positions by 
quoting ancient documents and municipal registries, 
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and renders it easy for the American writer to follow 
him with confidence. 

The other authorities consulted for this biography 
are Smith's " Catalogue Raisonn^ " (vol. vii.) ; Taine's 
" Art in the Netherlands ; " Fromentin's " Les Maitres 
d' Autrefois ; " Blanc's " Histoire des Peintres ; " Co- 
querel's " Rembrandt et 1' Individualism dans I'Art; " 
Head and Kugler's " Hand-book of Painting ; " Mid- 
dleton's " Notes on Rembrandt ; " Blanc's " L'CEuvre 
Complet de Rembrandt " (two vols.) ; and the more 
general treatises of Liibke, Waagen, Baldinucci, and 
Hamerton. Among other works studied and quoted 
from, under careful reserve, are Fairholt's " Homes 
and Haunts of Foreign Artists," and Descamp's " Vie 
des Peintres" (Marseilles, 1842; vol. i.). 

In these comparisons the author has found suffi- 
cient reasons to reject the ideas until recently preva- 
lent, that Rembrandt was an avaricious, opinionated, 
and uncultured peasant. These false beliefs, founded 
on the statements of the jealous Houbraken, are now 
discredited by the leading British and Continental 
critics. It is a happy task to add our testimony 
towards the vindication of the proudest and loftiest 
name in the art-history of the Netherlands. 

M. F. SWEETSER. 
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REMBRANDT. 



CHAPTER I. 



The New Republic. — The Forerunners. — Rembrandt's Birth- 
place. — His Family. — His Education. — Leyden. — TAstman. 
— Dou. — Early Works. 

At the dawn of the seventeenth century, the 
national existence of Holland was being admitted 
as a new fact, on the map of Europe and in the 
councils of the Great Powers. The heroic sea- 
girt provinces had waged a desperate war for 
independence, prolonged through many decades, 
and accompanied by extraordinary cruelties on 
the part of the armies of Spain. At last it 
seemed as if Providence had its eyes upon this 
little people, favorably examining its griefs and 
pitying its anguish, and preparing a great deliver- 
ance. The nation flourished amid its desolating 
wars, and grew stronger under attacks which 

7 



8 REMBRANDT. 

threatened annihilation. It succeeded against 
the oppressor as it had previously against a 
brumal climate, an encroaching sea, and the dis- 
asters of the drowned lands. 

Step by step with the material prosperity and 
the military and naval prowess of Holland, ad- 
vanced the more enduring glories of free and 
fearless literature and art. The revolt of the 
United Provinces was not only against Spain 
and Rome, but also against the repression of 
thought and research in all departments, whereof 
the political and ecclesiastical formed but a part. 
Within a few years the enfranchised and illustri- 
ous school of Dutch art advanced to a proud posi- 
tion of independence and power, producing doz- 
ens of masters whose names can never die. Let 
us see how fast they followed each other, these 
giants of the new regime, Wynants was born in 
1600 j Cu3rp in 1605 ; .Rembrandt in 1607; Ter- 
burg and Brouwer in 1608 ; Adrian van Ostade, 
the Boths, and Ferdinand Bol, in 1610; Gerard 
Dou and Van der Heist in 1613 ; Metsu in 
161 5 j Van der Neer at about the same time ; 
Wouverman in 1620; Weenix, Everdingen, and 
Pynaker in 1621 ; Berghe;n in 1624; Paul Potter 
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in 1625 j Jan Steen in 1626 ; Ruysdael and Hob- 
bema in 1630 ; and De Hooch, Adrian Van de 
Velde, and Van'der Heyden soon after. 

The monumental architecture of Egypt and 
the beautiful statuary of Greece were succeeded 
by the naive mysticism of mediaeval Europe, and 
the art of painting arose in Flanders with the 
Van Eycks, and advanced in Italy under Leo- 
nardo, and in the North under Dlirer and Hol- 
bein. The Renaissance lowered the art of Italy, 
Italianized that of France, and threw that of 
Germany into confusion. But in the seventeenth 
century the Dutch school of painting, never quite 
subservient, passed onward towards the modern 
ideas of secularized, individual, and independent 
art, free from the control of the Church and the 
Academy. The rise of the Republic, the religious 
reformation, the era of maritime discovery, and 
the rapid spread of the new arts of engraving 
and printing, combined to aid the northern paint- 
ers in their revolt against repression in tradition- 
al mannerisms. Landscape and genre painting 
became popular in place of ecclesiastical sub- 
jects, and the dry manner of the earlier artists 
was forsaken. The naturalistic school under 
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Lucas van Leyden was at odds with the conven- 
tionalists under Scorel. In the last quarter of 
the sixteenth century, a group of the most emi- 
nent Dutch artists began to appear; and the 
general level of culture in this direction rose 
rapidly, while the contest between discipline and 
individualism went on. 

Among the precursors of Rembrandt we find 
the sincere, serious, and rigid Mierevelt; the 
brilliant and naturalistic Honthorst, called by the 
Italians Gherardo della Notte^ rich and patrician, 
and successful alike in England, Italy, and Hol- 
land ; De Grebber of Haarlem, delighting in high- 
ly colored historical pictures; Van Schooten, 
who echoed the prevalent Italian taste in his 
religious pictures; Van Ravesteyn, famous for his 
admirable portraits and corporation-groups; De 
Keyser, excelling in civic portraits ; Jacob Cuyp, 
full of intense life and character, and leading in 
the new study and appreciation of out-door na- 
ture ; with E. Van de Velde, Roghman, and Van 
Goyen. Leonard Bramer was one of the fore- 
most of the precursors, and anticipated the man- 
ner of Rembrandt most nearly, having travelled 
widely and studied in Italy and France. Uyten- 
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brouck was another contemporary nationalist in 
art, and executed many delicate and highly fin- 
ished landscapes and Scriptural scenes. 

Elsheimer, the pensive and serious, dwelling in 
Rome, though of German origin, founded there a 
new manner of composition, natural, frank, ex- 
pressive, and picturesque, and exercised a power- 
ful influence over the aesthetic sentiment of his 
time. Among his many pupils were Lastman, 
Pinas, Teniers, Goudt, and De Hagelstein ; and 
in his works we may see many intimations of the 
coming manner of Rembrandt. 

Franz Hals was the most brilliant and masterly 
of the predecessors of Rembrandt, though he 
was assailed by the denunciations of Houbraken, 
who was as inaccurate as Vasari, his Italian pro- 
totype, and far more harsh. Hals was of a 
patrician and artistic family of Mechlin, and 
dwelt at Haarlem nearly all his lifetime. He 
studied with Van Mander, and afterwards taught 
the two famous Adrians, Ostade and Brouwer. 
Without diverting the current of his free and 
national predilections by studying in Italy, he 
developed a fresh and brilliant art of his own, 
full of harmony and dignity, grandeur and unity. 
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As Vosmaer says, "He was the brilliant intro* 
duction, Pallegro vivace con brio, of the majestic 
Rembrandt symphony." 

"Rembrandt van Ryn, the son of Harmen 
Gerritszoon of the Rhine and Neeltjen Willems 
of Suydtbrouck, was born in the city of Leyden, 
July 15, 1606 [1607]. His parents having sent 
him to school to have him taught the Latin lan- 
guage, and prepared for the Leyden Academy, in 
order that when he came of age he might serve 
the city and the republic by his knowledge, he 
had no longing nor desire thitherward, because 
his natural tendencies led him always towards 
the art of painting and designing ; wherefore 
they were obliged to take him away from the 
school, and place him in apprenticeship with a 
painter, according to his desire, in order to learn 
from him the first foundations and principles. 
Following this resolution, they led him to the 
meritorious painter Master Jacob Isaakszoon van 
Swanenburg, to be taught by him, and he re- 
mained with him nearly three years ; . and as 
during that time he made such progress that the 
amateurs of art were filled with marvelling, and 
it was evident that in time he would become an 
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eminent painter, his father found it good to send 
him away to board, and to conduct him to the 
renowned artist P. Lastman, living at Amster- 
dam, in order that by him he should be con- 
ducted and taught yet farther and better. Having 
been there about six months, he thought it best 
to study and practise painting alone and in his 
own way; and succeeded so well that he has 
become one of the most renowned painters of 
our century. As his art and his work extremely 
pleased the people of Amsterdam, and as he was 
many times solicited to make portraits and other 
paintings there, he found it convenient to move 
from Leyden to^Amsterdam, and went away from 
here about the year 1630, and abode in that city, 
and lives there yet in the year 1641." 

In this manner the Burgomaster Orlers, the 
contemporary of the master, gives a brief account 
of his beginnings in life, in "The Description 
and History of the City of Leyden." Authentic 
legal documents and inscriptions show that he 
was born in 1607, instead of 1606. It has been 
generally supposed, and even Fairholt so stated 
m his " Homes and Haunts of Foreign Artists " 
(187 1), that Rembrandt was born in a mill, a 
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little way up the Rhine from Leyden ; but about 
the only authority for this belief was the master's 
etching entitled '^'^The Mill of Rembrandt," 
whose title was not given, however, until the 
eighteenth century. Orlers, Van Leeuwen, and 
other good authorities, state that the great artist 
was born in Leyden. 

The house which was the birthplace of Rem- 
brandt still stands, on a narrow lane diverging 
from the Noordeinde Street, just inside of the 
White Gate, and running down between mean 
houses and barrack-walls to the River Rhine. 
Early in the sixteenth century, the traveller who 
entered Leyden from the west followed a road 
between the Rhine dyke and the low meadows 
on the left, approaching the quaint Gothic spires 
and turrets of the city full in front, crossing the 
broad moat on a wooden bridge, and passing 
through a low gate between two massive towers. 
Once within the city wall, and on his left a narrow 
lane called the Weddesteeg diverged towards the 
Rhine, running between a range of houses on one 
side and the rampart on the other. As early as 
the year of the great Spanish siege, 1574, one of 
the houses in this outer street was occupied by a 
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miller named Cornelis Claeszoon, with his wife 
Lysbeth, and her two children by a former mar- 
riage, Harmen and Marytje, with their servant 
and a boarder, a Frisian student. Harmen natu- 
rally became a miller, like his stepfather; and 
Marytje, his sister, married a boatman in 1584, 
and had four children during the next six years. 
In 1589 Harmen also appeared in St. Peter's 
Church, and espoused Neeltje, the daughter of 
Willem van Suytdbrouck, a baker of Leyden. 
Soon afterwards he bought half of his step- 
father's mill and mill-house, together with a 
newly-built house in the familiar Weddesteeg, 
and half of a garden beyond the Rynsburg Gate. 
His mother died in 1600, and bequeathed her 
property to him and Marytje ; and Cornelis 
Claeszoon soon remarried, in 1601, his new bride 
being named Adriaentje Rembrandt's-Daughter. 
Harmen was thus frequently brought in contact 
with the Rembrandts, the family of his step- 
father's wife, and became pleasantly familiar 
with the name which he afterwards bestowed on 
his son. 

At the time of Rembrandt's birth his father was 
forty years old, and his mother was a buxom and 
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self-asserting dame of thirty-five. They already 
had five children, Adriaen, Gerrit, Machteld, Come- 
lis, and Willem, and the memories of two who had 
died. The family was in easy circumstances, own- 
ing several houses, a large part of the Rhine Mill, 
and two suburban gaCrdens. The third house fi*om 
the north end of the Weddesteeg formed part of 
Harmen's heritage fi-om his mother, and he moved 
into it after Comelis's second marriage. In this 
gable-roofed house, quaint, comfortable, and pic- 
turesque, the great Rembrandt was bom. 

Rembrandt is not a family name, as many have 
imagined, but a Christian name, analogous to other 
common first names, such as Wybrand, Garbrand, 
Sibrand, &c. Certain superficial foreign writers 
have understood it to be a family title, and have 
supplied the unnecessary and unauthorized prefix 
of Paut^ which is as if one should say "William 
Raphael," or "George Titian." In those early 
times the custom was still prevalent in Holland (as 
it always has been among the Arabs also), of 
naming children after their parents ; so that Rem- 
brandt, the son of Harmen, was called Rembrandt 
Harmenszoon (Harmen's son) . In the first quar- 
ter of the seventeenth century, permanent family 
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names first arose among the Dutch, and were 
usually formed from their native cities, seigniories, 
emblems, or localities. In this way arose the title 
Van Ryn, or " of Rhine," in allusion, probably to 
the location of the home of Harmen's family. 

There is so much talk about " Rembrandt^s Mill," 
although he was neither bom in, worked in, nor 
painted in such a place, that we must at least 
allude to the actual Van Ryns' mill. That which 
appears in the engravings of Bisschop, Comet, and 
Flameng, was owned in fact by his grandmother, 
for one year, and stood on the Pelican Bastion of 
Leyden, over against the White Gate and the 
Weddesteeg. Having sold it, she bought another 
at the village of Noordwyck, in 1575, and removed 
it to a place on the same Pelican Bastion ; and this 
so-called Rhine Mill remained in the possession of 
the family for three-quarters of a century. Several 
distinct acts and quota-lists issued officially between 
158 1 and 1622 show that during all this time Har- 
men van Ryn lived in the Weddesteeg of Leyden, 
where he owned a good house. The mill belong- 
ing to him was on the bastion opposite ; and it is 
difficult to conjecture why his wife should have left 
their commodious domicile, at the time of her con- 
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finement, to await the coming event among the 
horrible noises of a windmill. 

The mill which the unreliable Houbraken and his 
copyists have assigned as the birthplace and first 
studio of Rembrandt was on slightiy elevated 
ground, near the Rhine, and between the hamlets 
of Layordorp and Koukergen. The inventive 
writers who assert that Rembrandt was bom here, 
also state that he owed his ideas of concentrated 
light and general obscurity, to his residence in a 
mill, where the daylight entered only through a 
narrow and elevated window. But mills were not 
used as habitations in those days, especially by well- 
to-do people like the Van Ryns. 

Orlers has told us of the young Rembrandt, 
rising from the elementary studies, the creeds and 
secular rudiments, to the dignity of the Latin lan- 
guage, in preparation, for a course in the university. 
His brothers were already engaged in commercial 
business ; but Hannen had evidently resolved that 
his youngest boy should seek a higher flight, hop- 
ing, perhaps, that he might some day attain to the 
magistracy of the city. But all the efforts of the 
Dutch Latinist to enlist his pupil's interest in the 
Augustan literature were in vain ; for the miller's 
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son found other and more engrossing themes of 
interest, in the streets of the proud old town in 
which he lived. 

In those days Leyden was an opulent and power- 
ful city, second only to Amsterdam, filled with the 
quaint domestic architecture of the Renaissance in 
Holland, and possessing a sumptuous city-hall and 
two famous Gothic churches. Only thirty years 
had passed since its heroic and long-protracted 
defence against the besieging Spanish army, when 
it was finally relieved while starving by the Prince 
of Orange, who broke down the Rhine dykes, and 
drowned great numbers of the Spaniards. The 
Prince offered to reward the valiant Leydeners, 
either by remitting their taxes, or by establishing a 
university in the city ; and they nobly chose the 
latter. The university afterwards included among 
its leaders, Scaliger, Gomarus, Arminius, Grotius, 
Descartes, and Boerhaave ; and stiU has over eight 
hundred students, with magnificent scientific col- 
lections. In the seventeenth century, the city was 
the home of wealth and comfort, and numbered 
treble its present population. 

Here the vivid imagination of the youth was 
stimulated by the fi-equent pompous processions of 
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the veteran civic guards, the brilliant displays of 
the vain-glorious municipality, and the concourse 
of strangers from all countries at the annual free 
markets. These latter began on the aimiversary 
day of the deliverance of the city from the Span- 
iards, and continued for ten days, while the city 
was draped with banners, festoons, and flowers. 
Merry-andrews and musicians paraded the streets, 
in the midst of groups of foreign merchants, mus- 
keteers, citizens, comely Dutch dames, and wide- 
eyed rustics. The day of military parades was 
succeeded by that of public games, and that, b> 
the scenes and allegories of the rhetoricians. 

At these splendid festivals, the art-loving youth 
found his highest enjoyment in the city-haU, whose 
long and ornate fa9ade fronted on Broad Street. 
In the spacious chambers thereof, he could see not 
only the pictiu-es by Engelbrechtsen and Lucas van 
Leyden, owned by the city j but also ever-changing 
collections of paintings by foreign masters, which 
were admitted into Leyden only at this time. Fur- 
thermore, the hall contained costly articles in gold 
and silver, jewels, books, and fine cabinet-work, 
and the choicest goods on exhibition. 

Without and beyond the city the sombre seven- 
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teenth century was passing on. The United Prov- 
inces were at truce with Spain; but within their 
borders a bitter war of pamphleteers and polemic 
theologians was going on. In 1 6 19 this combat 
culminated in the execution of Olden Bameveldt, 
the champion of the States, by order of the Prince 
of Orange. Meanwhile the arts and sciences were 
advancing with equal step, and Europe beheld with 
amazement the rising power and intellect of the 
Low Countries, and the marvellous enterprise and 
daring of their world-encircling mariners. A new 
literature arose imder Roemer Visscher and Spie- 
gel, less refined than the mediaeval, but fresh^ vigor- 
ous, and serious. 

Since the da3rs of Lucas van Leyden the wealthy 
city from which he derived his name had been one 
of the chief centres of northern art. Dining Rem- 
brandt's childhood there were about twenty artists 
of inferior rank residing in Leyden, who vainly 
petitioned to be incorporated into a guild. Among 
these was Isaac Nicolai van Swanenburg, who was 
also a municipal magistrate for thirty-two consecu- 
tive years, as well as a burgomaster, a curator of 
the orphans, and a member of the Council of Forty. 
He was the head of the ancient and influential 
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Swanenburg family, whose coat-of-anns was three 
golden swans on a blue shield; and married a 
patrician damsel of Leyden, the daughter of Joost 
Dedel. Of their ten children, three became artists : 
Claes, who settled at the Hague; William, who 
excelled in engraving, and was an officer of the 
civic guard ; and Jacob, the eldest, famous only as 
Rembrandt's teacher in art. Jacob learned the 
elementary principles of his profession from his 
father, and then went to Italy to perfect himself in 
its higher branches. He spent much of his time at 
Naples, where he married Margherita Cordona. 
Afterwards he returned to Leyden with his Italian 
bride, and took a house in the Broad Street. 
None of his paintings remain to our day, neither 
engravings of them, and it is impossible to conjec- 
ture what manner of works they were. 

Swanenburg had returned from Italy by 1617, 
and it is probable that Rembrandt entered his 
studio about the year 1620, a memorable date be- 
yond the Atlantic. During the three years of his 
sojourn there, the young student learned the art of 
design and the use of the brush, and the chief 
technical and material parts of his profession. He 
was also introduced to the circle of local artists and 
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their studios and discussions, if, indeed, there was 
any advantage in thus mingling with mediocrity. 

Swanenburg was probably chosen by Harmen 
van Ryn as his son's instructor, partly on account 
of his illustrious family, his studies in Italy, and his 
resultant classic ideas. Still he was by no means 
the best artist in Leyden, and the chief reason of 
his having been chosen was his kinship with the 
Van Ryn family. 

Many writers suppose that Jan Pinas was one 
of Rembrandt's instructorsj because his brown 
hues resemble those of the older master, and his 
choice of subjects was often similar. Pinas 
studied in Italy, under Elsheimer, and attained 
the ability of managing strong Caravaggiesque 
effects of light and shade. But none of the early 
biographers of Rembrandt mention his connec- 
tion with this master. 

After he had acquired the foundation-principles 
of his profession, under Swanenburg, the lad was 
removed from his tuition, and carried to Amster- 
dam, where he was placed in the studio of Last- 
man. Pieter Lastman was born about the year 
1582, probably in Amsterdam,' and received his 
art-education in the studio of Pieter Gerritszoon, 
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a graduate of Antwerp and of Rome. About 
the year 1602 he went to Rome, and joined the 
circle of Dutch artists whereof Elsheimer was 
the centre, and accepted their manner' of design 
and execution. His works while in Italy were 
devoid of supernaturalism and conventionalism, 
and showed forth the sweet and touching southern 
landscapes of Elsheimer's new school, with a fair 
and refreshing human sentiment. Then there 
ensued a period of less noble work, a state of 
transition, which was followed by his conscien- 
tious adhesion to the new naturalistic school of 
Caravaggio, whose " swarthy and roasted " man- 
ner he transplanted to Holland. After the return 
to Amsterdam, Lastman married, and settled 
down to earnest work. His pictures were much 
sought after, and Vondel called him " the Apelles 
of the century." Among Lastman*s scholars were 
his son Nicholas, Jan Lievens, Roodtsens, and 
Nedek. Still it is difficult to imagine why Har- 
men van Ryn selected him as the boy's teacher, 
when Mierevelt, Van Ravensteyn, and Hals were 
at his service. 

The dates of the lad's entrance into Lastman's 
studio was 1622 or 1623, when he was about six- 
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teen years old. After a sojourn of only six 
months, he returned to Leyden and to the pater- 
nal fireside, where he remained for seven years. 
The Van Ryn family was still living in the Wed- 
desteeg lane, and was then composed of the two 
parents, and their children Gerrit, Machteld, Cor- 
nelis, and Lysbeth. Adriaen, the oldest son, after 
vainly trying his fortune as a shoemaker, had 
established a mill just across the Rhine from that 
of his father, near whose house he had his own 
home. He had married Lysbeth van Leeuwen 
in 161 7, and had three children. Willem van 
Ryn, another brother, was living with Gerritszoon, 
the baker, on the Koepoortsgracht. 

It is probable that if Rembrandt had wished to 
journey into Italy, as was the custom with the 
Dutch art-students of that time, he could easily 
have obtained the means therefor, from the for- 
tune of his parents. But he seems to have man- 
ifested no inclination to travel, or to learn how 
to reflect the stagnating systems of foreign art- 
schools; and the thought of the Italian master- 
pieces of the previous century, or of the rising 
fame of Rubens, failed to entice him from his 
home by the walls of Leyden. Did he not feel 
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that in him was to be realized the perfection of 
Dutch art, — nay, of the art of the future ? 

He began the close and loving study of Nature 
— overlooking the Rhine winding among green 
pastures, while he reclined on the high Pelican 
Bastion ; wandering over the spacious landscapes, 
banded with silvery canals, which he sought in 
his suburban rambles ; sketching among the outer 
farms and groves, near the Van Ryn gardens ; or 
scrutinizing the marvellous effects of the sunlight 
and clouds, the harmony of Nature's hues, and 
the transparency of her shadows. Again, he 
studied men, their physiognomies, traits of coun- 
tenance, movements, and expressions. His fam- 
ily and his own figure supplied him with models, 
exhibiting a variety almost infinite. Most of all, 
he earnestly applied himself to master the rela- 
tions of light, combining the tentative efforts of 
his predecessors with the new principles which 
revealed themselves to him, and with the mysteri- 
ous and fantastic effects of which he dreamed. 

The first work attributed to Rembrandt was exe- 
cuted in 1627, and represents St. Paul in Prison. 
It is a brightly colored painting, realistic in man- 
ner, and shows the influence of Jan Pinas, who, if 
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he was not indeed the teacher of the young artist, 
was at least carefully studied by him. Rembrandt's 
first etchings were executed in 1628, and por- 
trayed his mother, a woman _of strong character, 
with conffacted eyes and a decided mouth. They 
were lightly engraved, and showed the power and 
skill of a practised artist. 

In 1628, also, Rembrandt took his first student, a 
youth of fifteen, by the name of Gerard Dou. He 
was the son of a Frisian glazier who had married 
and settled in Leyden ; and was apprenticed before 
to an engraver and to a glass-painter. Dou re- 
mained in Rembrandt's studio for three years, and 
there laid the foundations of his futtire greatness. 

.In 1629 the artist etched his own portrait, show- 
ing his bright yxjung face overlooked by masses of 
bristling blonde hair. During the next few years 
he repeated this easily accessible subject many 
times, in a great variety of expressions, thus receiv- 
ing a valuable practice, and leaving for us a large 
series of autobiographical engravings. 

The first oil-paintings of indubitable authenticity 
as Rembrandt's were executed in 1630. One of 
these, now lost, showed a philosopher in a grotto ; 
the other, in the Cassel Gallery, is the portrait of a 
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lean and white-bearded man, carefully finished, and 
touched on the face with a magical light. This 
portrait was the prototype and precursor of a long 
line of noble likenesses, and showed the confidence 
and individuality of a skilful colorist. 

Already the fame of Rembrandt of the Rhine 
had spread abroad. He had visited the Hague, 
and met the connoisseurs of that city successfully. 
Many times he had been invited to Amsterdam, to 
execute portraits and other commissions; and in 
the year 1630 he removed his studio to the great 
city by the Zuyder Zee, and prepared to place him- 
self at the head of the new school of Dutch art. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Rembrandt in Amsterdam. — The Dutch Venice. — Works of 
1630-31. ~ " The School of Anatomy." — Pupils. — The Lit- 
erati of Holland. 

In 1630 Rembrandt established himself at Am- 
sterdam, which was then the greatest commercial 
city in Europe. During the previous century it 
had enriched itself at the cost of Antwerp and the 
Flemish cities, whose inhabitants had fled hither 
during the long and desolating Spanish wars, trans- 
ferring to the shores of the Zuyder Zee their busy 
manufactories and far-voyaging fleets. The Dutch 
East-India Company also had recently established 
itself here, and was rapidly increasing in wealth 
and power, while its ponderous ships carried on a 
lucrative traffic with the ports of Batavia and 
southern Asia. The canals of " the Venice of the 
North " were almost blockaded with vessels of all 
sizes, bearing every known maritime flag ; and the 
adjacent streets were filled with ever-busy throngs. 
The city was then the centre of the northern civili- 
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zation, cultured, luxurious, and full of political and 
intellectual activities. The long era of the religious 
persecution, directed by the Protestant clergy of 
the dominant sect against all who dissented from 
their views, had been ended in 1629, when the 
magistrates freed themselves from ecclesiastical 
direction. The peace of tolerance settled like a 
divine blessing over the Netherlands, and was 
scarcely broken by the ensuing noiseless fusillade 
of polemical pamphlets, the last shots of the long 
battle. 

The architecture of Amsterdam was quaintly 
picturesque, charming to an artist's eye, and full 
of local color. The mariner, approaching from the 
sea, saw a line of palaces along the quays of the Y, 
overlooked by scores of dark spires and pinnacles. 
The rambler in the various streets and along the 
countless canals continually met with interesting 
bits of sculpture and house-decoration, marking a 
new and original style in building. The architects 
who guided the construction of the city during this 
period of expansion were Hendrick de Keyser and 
Danckerts de Ry, who had studied and admired 
the Italian Renaissance buildings of Scamozzi, the 
beautifier of Venice ; and on this rich style they 
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ingrafted all the grotesqueness and individualism 
of the Protestant North. The facades of the citi- 
zens' houses were incrusted with singular orna- 
ments, Biblical bas-reliefs, medallions, allegories, 
scripture texts, verses, proverbs, or obscure and 
ponderous inscribed jokes. 

At this time Hendrick de Keyser was already 
dead, but his three sons were promising painters ; 
and his venerable colleague, Danckerts de Ry, still 
lived to overlook his art-loving descendants, Danc- 
kerts the engravers. Among the chief artists at 
this time in Amsterdam were the brothers Camp- 
huysen ; Lastman, who had guided Rembrandt in 
his earlier studies; Pieter Potter, of Enkkuyzen; 
Aert Pieters, celebrated for portraits; Simon de 
Vlieger, excelling in landscapes ; Emanuel de Witt, 
young and unruly, but unapproachable in painting 
superb church interiors ; and Torrentius, the paint- 
er of the voluptuous, and the hardy opponent of 
the clergy. 

Rembrandt's new studio was on the Bloem- 
gracht, one of the western quays of the city ; and 
here commissions poured in upon him rapidly. 
Numerous pupils also came; and, in order to 
accommodate them properly, the master formed 
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several small studios in the hall by erecting par- 
titions. 

Roeland Roghman was one of Rembrandt's 
nearest and most appreciative friends, and among 
his most eflScient allies. He was some ten years 
older, of similar tastes in art and pecuKarities 
of character, original, firm, and indefatigable. 
Throughout their lives these two men were fast 
friends ; Roghman remaining unmarried, imhonored 
in public life, reproached for his manner in paint- 
ing, lamenting in his old age that " By the time 
one begins to know things, he is worn out," and 
finally expiring in a hospital, a quarter of a cen- 
tury after his comrade's death. 

Two of Rembrandt's admiring imitators entered 
the Guild of Painters in 1630. These were Nico- 
laes Moyaert, the disciple of Elsheimer, and his 
pupil Solomon Koninck, the son of a fugitive \ 

jeweller of Antwerp. The latter devoted himself \ 

to painting portraits and historical subjects, follow- 
ing closely the manner of Rembrandt, and j;nani- 
festing similar chiaroscuro and coloring. Another 
young Rembranesque artist, who afterwards wrought ' 

out an independent manner, was Jan Lievens, one 
of the noblest of Holland's painters. 
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Jan George van Vliet, the young patrician of 
Delft, was among the first disciples and friends of 
Rembrandt, and fully entered into the sentiment 
of his great works. He reproduced the designs 
of his young leader in fine and delicate engravings, 
surprisingly strong in their Kghts and shades, and 
full of energetic and picturesque effects. Van 
Vliet was the first of the long line of engravers who 
attached themselves to the rising genius, and one 
of the most sympathetic and successful, in spite of 
his inaccurate drawing and excessive contrasts. 

The two first years, 1630 and 1631, were full of 
earnest work and unceasing activity, as their pro- 
ductions manifest. Among these were the St. 
Jerome, now at Aix-la-Chapelle ; the lost pictures 
of Lot and his Daughters, and the Baptism of the 
Eunuch j and several existing portraits. • About 
forty engravings date from the same period, a score 
of which are picturesque and skilfully executed 
studies of old men, beggars, and ^^«r^-subjects, 
while two others portray the Bath of Diana and 
the Meeting of Danae and Jupiter. Several 
sketches and designs of this date are also pre- 
served. 

Rembrandt has been called "The Prince of 
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Etchers," and he merits the title by his establish- 
ment of a new school of engraving, of the highest 
excellence. He used not only the etching-needle, 
but also the dry pomt; and often employed^© 
graver in finishing. The apparent confusion of 
lines in his works of this character is made to form 
surprising and wonderful results, full of indescriba- 
ble charm, and evincing the profoundest knowl- 
edge of the principles of light and shade. All of 
his engravings were made by the process of etch- 
ing, of which he gained a perfect mastery. Bartsch, 
Claussin, Blanc, Smith, and Vosmaer have each 
given lengthy descriptive catalogues of Rembrandt's 
etchings. The most complete collection of these 
works of art was brought together in London, in 
1877, by the Burlington Fine- Arts Club, on which 
occasion Charles Henry Middleton contributed to 
"The Academy" a series of scholarly articles, 
entided "Notes on Rembrandt." 

In these early years Rembrandt delighted to 
make etchings of himself, in different positions and 
with varying expressions. In 1 630-1 he repro- 
duced himself in the following ways : Hembrandt 
with the furred bonnet ; making a wry face ; with 
curling hair; with haggard eyes; smiling; with 
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open mouth; with the large nose; with round 
face ; with lifted hair ; with round hat ; with round 
furred hat; with squinting eyes; with hanging 
collar; with unequally furred bonnet; with dark- 
ened eyes ; with falling bonnet ; in griffonements ; 
in an oval border; and in an octagon. His 
mother was also several times illustrated in the 
same way, with a variety of millinery. 

In his new studio Rembrandt soon finished the 
beautiful painting of 'The Presentation in the.. 
Temple,* which is now at the Hague, and is highly 
prized as his first large work enriched by many 
figures. Herein he showed his radical divergence 
fi*om the cold ghastliness of the early Dutch reli- 
gious paintings, as well as firom the mannered 
idealisms of Italian art, and his earnest search after 
truth, verisimilitude, and realism. Elsheimer, Pinas, 
and Lastman had already led the drift of northern 
art in this direction, substituting the plain practi- 
cality of Protestant interpretations for the dubious 
rhapsodies and ecstasies of the studios of the Latin 
nations. 

The picture presents a great temple-interior, with 
groups of citizens and prelates, and in the centre, 
massed under a bright light, the Holy Family, with 
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the richly-robed Simeon adoring the Child Jesus. 
It is full of the strong shades and contrasting bright- 
ness of the new school of art, replete with poetic 
power and fresh personality, warm in golden lights, 
and in certain parts showing a rare minuteness of 
finish in detail. This subject was always a favorite 
with Rembrandt, and several other paintings thereof 
are preserved, together with numerous sketches and 
engravings, showing the venerable Simeon in the 
Temple at Jerusalem. 

N The 'Susanna' was executed during the same 
year, and is now at the Hague. The shrinking 
naked figure of the fair bather, though lacking in 
statuesque beauty and symmetry, is thoroughly nat- 
ural and tender, palpitating with life, and lighted 
with a warm and harmonious glow. This also was 
a favorite theme with Rembrandt, and conveniently 
replaced the Diana and Actaeon of the classical 
painters with a subject not less alluring, and per- 
haps more permissible. 

To the year 1631 belongs the portrait, now at 
Brunswick, whichT is supposed to represent the 
eminent Hugo Grotius, " a monster of -erudition," 
and a profound writer on law, history, philosophy, 
and theology — who had been condemned with 
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Olden Bameveldt, and fled to France, but returned 
to Holland in 1631. Another portrait represented 
George Ragotski, the Prince of Transylvania, whose 
domains were ground pitilessly between the upper 
and nether millstones of Austria and Turkey. 

*The School of Anatomy ' was executed in 1632, 
and is one of Rembrandt's most famous paintings. 
It shows the celebrated Dr. Tulp, dissecting and 
explaining the structure of the arm of a bare and 
livid corpse which lies on the table before him, 
while seven other sagacious and black-cloaked sur- 
geons are listening to his remarks. The scene is 
in a vaulted hall ; and the lecturer appears to be 
looking out beyond his associates, and addressing 
an audience not visible. Notwithstanding the 
strong light on the corpse, skilfully contrasted with 
the black costumes of the listeners, the attention of 
the spectator is usually concentrated on the fine 
portrait-faces of the doctors, full of serious dignity, 
and minutely finished, with charming color. In 
r828 this picture was sold for the benefit of the 
fund for the surgeons' widows; and the Dutch 
government gave 32,000 florins for it, traiisferring it 
to the Hague Mupeun^. 

Thi3 was one of the master-works of a plass of 
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paintings then popular in the Low Countries, in 
which the chiefs of the various guilds and corpora- 
tions were portrayed with minute accuracy and 
surprising power. Italy had no portraits but those 
of her dukes and cardinals ; and Spain employed 
Velazquez for four decades in delineating the fea- 
tures of her princes and grandees ; but the United 
Provinces found their highest types of men in the 
tried and trusty burghers of their cities. The great 
corporation-pictures included the leaders of the 
various sections of the body politic, the militia offi- 
cers, the most eminent merchants and manufactur- 
ers, the foremost professional men, the magistrates 
of the cities, and the elect artisans. 

Tulp was celebrated both as a doctor, an anato- 
mist, and a pharmacist, and was professor of 
anatomy from 1628 to 1653, giving semi- weekly 
lectures. It is probable that Rembrandt attended 
these discourses, since he was strongly interested in 
such subjects ; and Tulp is said to have been not 
only his patron, but his warm friend. He was 
perhaps led to choose Rembrandt as the painter 
of his guild, on account of this previous acquaint- 
ance with him. The officers of the surgeons' cor- 
poration had been admirably portrayed thirty years 
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before, by Aert Pietersen ; and later pictures of the 
same theme had been executed by De Keyser and , 
Elias. The general ordering of the new work, 
therefore, was suggested and guided by these three 
preceding ones ; though the profound genius which 
enriched and illuminated the subject was the mas- 
ter's own. 

In 1632 Rembrandt also painted the first 01 
several portraits of lieven Willemszoon van Cop- 
penol, a semi-hterary gendeman of Apasterdam who 
seems to have been fond of seeing pictures of him- 
self, since he patronized several of the resident art- 
ists in this way. Coppenol was a skilful penman, as 
calligraphy went in those days; and his achieve- 
ments in this direction called forth the tuneful 
praise of no less than seven Dutch poets, and the 
homage of numerous artists. He remained for 
many years a warm personal friend of Rembrandt, 
who was a few years his junior. The first portrait 
is now at Cassel, and is an admirable work, full of 
nature, finished in minute detail, rich in equal lights, 
and interpenetrated with character. Coppenol is 
seated in an arm-chair, trimming a quill with a pen- 
knife, with both his delicate and adroit hands at 
breast-height, while he lifts his head fh)m his work, 
and looks out of the picture. 
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During the same year Rembrandt executed sev- 
eral other portraits, the best of which was that 
of Dr. Kalkoen, full of dark, rich colors, and easy in 
arrangement. Other works of this class represented 
Martin Looten, the secretary Maurits Huygens, 
and other officers and gentlemen of Amsterdam. 
There were also six portraits of ladies, two of which 
are supposed to have been taken from Saskia Ulen- 
burgh, the Frisian beauty who afterwards won the 
master's heart, and shared his home. 

About the same time Rembrandt illustrated the 
legends of Europa and Proserpine with brilliant 
pictures, and executed other paintings of 'Moses 
Saved from the Nile,' 'Christ and Nicodemus,' 
and 'St. Anastasius.' The etchings of 1632 were 
not numerous ; but one of them was the celebrated 
' Resiurection of Lazarus,* a grandiose and highly 
expressive composition, in which several innovations 
were made. 

During the negotiations between Belgium and 
Holland at this time, Rubens spent several days 
in the latter country ; but there is no mention of 
his having met Rembrandt, although he visited 
numerous studios. It is astonishing that two 
such masters, living so near each other, should 
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never have met nor had communication with each 
other. 

The next year was not less busy in Rem- 
brandt's studio. The larger paintings were * Su- 
sanna Surprised by the Elders,' now in Russia ; 
and * The Boat of St. Peter,' a powerful concep- 
tion, showing dark storm-shadows surrounding the 
sea-tossed bark, with a high light thrown on the 
nearer mountain-like waves, and on the men at 
the sails. *The Elevation of the Cross,' and 
*The Descent from the Cross,' were bought by 
the Stadtholder Prince Frederick Henry, and 
afterwards passed into the DQsseldorf Galjery, 
and from thence to Munich. They are dark and 
terrible scenes, full of. striking effects, and illu- 
minated by narrow and intense lights. ' The Phi- 
losopheilS in Meditation,' are two delicate and 
picturesque genre-^icXxixQSy now in the Louvre, 
abounding in careful study and rare refine- 
ment. 

The finest portrait of this 5'ear was * The Mas- 
ter Shipbuilder and his Wife,' now at Bucking- 
ham Palace,, a work of splendid harmony and 
individuality. The white-bearded constructor 
appears in his study, modelling a section of a 
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ship, and turns half-impatiently towards the lady, 
who is bringing in a note. Other portraits of 
this year are those of Madame Grotius (so called), 
at Brunswick; a youth, at Dresden; a richly 
dressed and energetic young man, in the late 
Pourtalds Collection; and no less than sixteen 
others, including two of the artist himself. 

About this time, also, he introduced a new 
manner of portrait-painting, startling in its chiaro- 
scuro, with a profound black in the backgrounds, 
and deep shadows on the faces, except on the 
cheek, nose, and shoulder, where vivid lights fall. 
This sensational method was powerfully effective, 
and was altogether a novelty in northern art 
Examples of Rembrandt's work in this vein may 
be seen in portraits now at Cassel and Gotha, 
and in Van Vliet's engravings of several lost pic- 
tures of the period between 1631 and 1634. 

Among the numerous etchings of this year the 
best was a large reproduction of *The Descent 
from the Cross.' This work was exposed for 
sale, together with *The Good Samaritan,' a sub- 
ject which he also reproduced in a small painting, 
now in Lord Hertford's collection. Four new 
engravings of the artist's own portrait appeared 
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this year, one of which was the well-known * Rem- 
brandt with the Bird of Prey.' Another interest- 
ing work was an illustration for the poem of 
*The Praise of Navigation,* a long and quaint 
rhymed history by Herckmans, as devoid of 
rhythm as the choppy waves of the Zuyder Zee, 
but full of amusing details, — the voyage of Noah, 
the wars of Germanicus, St. Paul on the Medi- 
terranean, etc. The picture is called * The Bark 
of Fortune,' and shows scenes from the life of 
St. Paul, ending with his shipwreck at Malta. 
The Acts of the Apostles were evidently followed 
more carefully than the rugged lines of Herck- 
mans; and the master's intimate acquaintance 
with the text of the Bible is shown in all the 
details of his work. 

The genius of Rembrandt quickly made itself 
felt throughout the narrow circle of Lowland art, 
and conquered all opposition with its combined 
vigor and delicacy, masterly chiaroscmro, and ori- 
ginality of design. Houbraken, the Dutch Vasari, 
said that artists who wished to please the public 
were forced to adopt the new manner ; and Dou, 
Lievens, and Van Vliet closely followed the master's 
footsteps. Koninck was so impressed with the ne- 
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cessity of close imitation, that he even secured the 
same models that Rembrandt employed. 

Notwithstanding the exhaustive fecundity of the 
master's brain, and the prodigious number of pic- 
tures and engravings issuing from his studio, he 
found time to impart thorough instruction to sev- 
eral brilliant pupils. One of these was Ferdinand 
Bol, a native of Dordrecht, who entered the studio 
about 1630, and acquired the Rembranesque man- 
ner so fully, that some of his portraits might pass 
for works of his great teacher, and were celebrated 
in VondeFs poetry. He also became eminent as 
an engraver, following the same efficient guidance. 
Bol was on intimate social relations with Rem- 
brandt, and painted pleasing portraits of him and 
of Saskia (now in the Brussels Museum). 

Govaert Flinck was another member of the stu- 
dio-company. He was from Cleves, and had been 
sent to Amsterdam by his father to leam the details 
of mercantile life ; but felt a strong preference for 
painting, and neglected the counting-room desk in 
favor of the easel. His Either at last allowed him 
to enter the studio of Lambert Jacobs, an inferior 
Frisian painter, which he deserted for that of 
Rembrandt about the year 1633. He remained 
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several years, dwelling a part of the time at the 
house of Hendrick Ulenburgh ; and became one of 
the foremost of Dutch historical painters, largely 
patronized by the magistrates of Amsterdam and 
Prince Maurice of Orange, and winning high admi- 
ration for his skilful groupings and designs, and his 
pure and chaste coloring. He also made many fa- 
mous portraits ; but it is said by Descamps that he 
abandoned this field after seeing Van Dyck's mas- 
terpieces. 

Jacob Backer was another of Lambert Jacobs's 
pupils who entered Rembrandt's studio. He fol- 
lowed the manner of .his master successfully, until 
the tide of critical favor changed in favor of " the 
grand style," when he embraced historical and 
mythological painting on an imposing scale. 

Of these three students in the first period of 
Rembrandt's teaching, Bol was the foremost, excel- 
ling in depth, freedom, and spirit. Flinck had 
a more commanding personal appearance ; but his 
plain and unpolished comrade was richer in natur- 
alness and naiveness of manner. 

Two other and earher pupils of the first period 
were Jan de Wet and Willem de Poorter. The 
former was a member of an artistic family, and 
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painted Rembrandt's favorite subjects in his origi- 
nal manner. Poorter was from Haarlem, and was 
a feeble designer and a cold coiorist. 

The heads of Netherland literature at this time 
were Joost van den Vondel, the lyric poet and 
dramatist, and Pieter Hooft, the historian and poet. 
The latter, a fearless and heroic opponent of the 
intolerant clericals, gathered around himself a group 
of choice spirits, including the dramatist Coster, 
and the literati Voss, Reael, Starter, and Vechters, 
whose re-unions occurred frequently in Hooft's rich 
saloons at Amsterdam, or at his chateau of Mui- 
den. 

Rembrandt had but slight connection with these 
eminent literati, who were his contemporaries in 
Amsterdam, and therefore missed the eulogies 
which they lavished on his brother-artists. But he 
was on terms of close intimacy with Constantyn 
Huygens, the scholar and poet, who had befriend- 
ed him even before he left Leyden. Huygens was 
the councillor and secretary of the Stadtholder 
Frederick Henry ; and when that prince furnished 
and decorated the Lowland palaces, on his assump- 
tion of the government in 1625, the poet-council- 
lor secured the direction of their art-galleries. He 
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corresponded with many eminent artists, and en- 
riched the Stadtholder's palaces with portraits, his- 
torical scenes, landscapes, and cabinet-pictures, by 
Rubens, Honthorst, and other Dutch artists, and 
statuary by Dienssaert. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Saskia, Rembrandt's Bride. — Her Manifold Portrauts. — Tobias, 
— Works of 1634-36. — Manasseh Ben-Israel. — The Van 
Ryn Family at Leyden. 

VosMAER likens the history of Rembrandt's life 
to one of his pictures, — full of vague shadows in 
the background, but lighted up from time to time 
by luminous figures. The brightest of these was 
Saskia van Ulenburgh, who afterwards became the 
light of the artist's household, and the fountain of 
all his domestic joys. 

Her father was the jurisconsult, Rombertus Ulen- 
burgh, burgomaster of Leeuwarden, and envoy to 
the court of William of Orange, a friend of the 
taciturn prince, and one of the foremost men of 
Fiiesland. He had three sons and six daughters, 
whereof two of the first became barristers, and 
one entered the army. Five of the daughters 
were well married, their husbands being Professor 
Maccovius, Secretary van Loo, Commissary Copal, 
Doede Ockama, and Wybrand de Geest The Jast- 
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named, who married Hendrikje Ulenburgh, was 
" endowed with the graces of Minerva and of 
Apelles," and, while studying in Rome, had been 
entitled "The Frisian Eagle." He had acquired 
great wealth and renown in Friesland, by his ex- 
cellent portrait-painting ; and was thus able to ally 
himself with one of its most aristocratic families. 

In 1624 Rombertus Ulenburgh died; and his 
youngest daughter Saskia, then but twelve years 
old, was left to make a home with one of her sis- 
ters, or perhaps with her aunt and namesake, who 
lived at Garyp. Her cousin Aaltje had married 
Sylvius, a Frisian minister, who moved to Amster- 
dam in 1610 ; another cousin, Hendrick, was an art- 
merchant at Amsterdam ; and a younger Rombertus 
Ulenburgh had settled in the same city as an his- 
torical painter. There is nothing strange in the 
fact that the members of this literary and artistic 
family knew the young Rembrandt, whose superb 
portraits and composition-pictures had already 
gained a wide fame in their city. During his visits, 
he met, at one of their houses, the charming or- 
phan Saskia. 

About this time the artist had developed a warm 
intimacy with the venerable minister, Jan Comelis 
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Sylvius, of whom he painted a fine portrait, show- 
ing a strong and expressive face, in meditation over 
an open book. ^ At the same time he executed two 
portraits of the preacher's cousin Saskia, — fresh, 
na'ive^ and smiling. In the latter part of the year, 
this young lady returned to the Frisian town of 
Franeker, in whose university her sister Antje's hus- 
band was a professor. Antje was sick unto death ; 
and, after her demise, the fair guest managed the 
household of her learned brother-in-law until the 
next summer, when she went to visit with her sister 
Hiskia, at St. Annakerck of Bildt. 

Saskia was immortalized by the pencil of Rem- 
brandt in many ways, as if he could not too often 
depict her fresh and beautiful colors, brilliant eyes, 
and luxuriant hair. As Diana, Delilah, Bathsheba, 
Titania, a decorous dame of Holland, a loving 
wife on her husband's knee, or watching him at his 
labors, Saskia appears in all her beauty, arrayed 
with the picturesque costumes and jewelry of the 
studio. After contemplating her features, one can 
well believe the dry remark of the latest tourists' 
guide (Baedeker, 1874), that "the Frisian women, 
especially those of Leeuwarden, enjoy a great repu- 
tation for beauty." An enthusiastic Dutch writer 
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says that Saskia was to Rembrandt what Vittoria 
Colonna was to Michael Angelo^ or Monna Lisa to 
Leonardo da Vinci, or Beatrice to Dante. 

In 1633 Rembrandt painted three elaborate por- 
traits of his betrothed, the lovely Saskia. One of 
these is in the Dresden Museum, and shows her 
smiling, with parted Ups, while she is robed in light- 
blue damask and adorned with pearls. The por- 
trait in the late Fesch Gallery is of a more pleasing 
character and more careful execution, displaying 
the maiden's snowy complexion, great deep eyes, 
rosy lips, and rich auburn hair, adorned with white 
and green plumes, and wearing pearls on her neck 
and a chain of gold on her green silk mantilla. 
The picture at Cassel shows her fresh, fair face in 
full light, with a delicate profile and a finely formed 
nose, while the body is in shadow. The costume 
is very rich and picturesque, pearl-strewn as a sul- 
tana's robe; and the finish of the painting is at 
once powerful and minute. This portrait was prob- 
ably made for the lady herself, or for her family, 
and bears evidence that the artist knew that its 
future owners would appreciate a microscopically 
minute work better than one of more "breadth and 
brusqueness. 
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The Teyler Museum, at Haarlem, contains two 
beautiful India-ink sketches on blue paper, repre- 
senting young Rembrandt, with his meagre mous- 
tache, and his pretty blonde bride, full and plump 
of face, and sparkling-eyed. A dehcious sketch in 
the BerHn Museum reveals Saskia once more, accom- 
panied with the puzzling inscription : " This is the 
portrait of my wife {huysvrouw)y made when she 
was twenty-one years old, the third day of our mar- 
riage, June 8, 1633." The date seems to be a year 
wrong. 

Perhaps it is as well that the Dutch biographer, 
after noting certain facts about the Ulenburgh 
family, and showing how our artist might naturally 
have known them socially, proceeds, with simple 
directness, to copy the official registry of marriages 
in 1634 : "Rembrandt Harmens van Ryn, of Ley- 
den, twenty-six years of age, dwelling in the Breed- 
straat, whose mother will consent, appeared before 
the commissaries, and also Saskia van Ulenburgh, 
of Leeuwarden, dwelling in Bildt at St. Annakerck, 
for whom has appeared Jan Comelis [Sylvius], 
preacher, as cousin of the said Saskia, preparing 
himself to furnish the legal inscription of the said 
Saskia, before the third publication." 
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The young artist now laid aside his pencils for a 
time, in favor of more fascinating employment. 
Hurrying to Leyden, he secured his mother's con- 
sent to the nuptials, drawn up in full form by a 
skilful notary. Then he sped away northward, 
across the Zuyder Zee, to Friesland, whose rich pas- 
tures and blue lakes, far below sea-level, stretched 
around the house of the beloved Saskia. Late in 
June the marriage was contracted in the town-haJl 
of Bildt, and then solemnized in the Church of St. 
Anna. Gerrit van Loo, the secretary of the com- 
mune, was the brother-in-law of the bride ; and we 
can well believe that the ceremonies were worthy of 
the old Friesland fame. 

The young couple soon returned from Friesland 
to Amsterdam, and settled in the house which Rem- 
brandt had previously occupied. This home was 
in the spacious and airy Breedstraat, one of the 
most modem streets of the expanding city ; and 
was near the house of the artist Lastman. 

Saskia was but twenty-one years of age when she 
was married. The question still remains unan- 
swered, why this young, beautiful, and aristocratic 
lady gave herself to a poor artist of ordinary family, 
lacking in physical attractiveness and in polished 
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manners. She brought him not only an honorable 
alliance with an illustrious house, but also a hand- 
some fortune, calculated to ease his way for many 
years. 

But the year 1634 was not altogether devoted to 
wedding joume)^ and bridal junketings; for a 
goodly number of valuable pictures are marked 
with that date. Besides the Madrid * Artemis,* 
there were ' The Repentance of St. Peter,' * The 
Incredulity of St. Thomas ' (now at St. Petersburg), 
* Judas and the Blood-Money,' and ' The Large De- 
scent from the Cross.' The latter was perhaps the 
same that hung in Rembrandt's house, and after- 
wards passed into the galleries at Malmaison, 
Cassel, and St. Petersburg. It is a profound and 
realistic design, illuminated by powerful and un- 
usual coloring, — showing a night-scene lit up by 
torches. 

The portraits of this year are worthy of special 
notice; and foremost among them are three of 
full length and life size. Martin Day, a Dutch 
officer of English origin, and a veteran of the cam- 
paigns in Brazil, is commemorated by a living and 
speaking portrait, richly colored, and calmly and 
delicately finished in all its parts. Another full- 
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length represents the Rev. Mr. Ellison, of the Eng- 
lish Church at Amsterdam, — a stately and gray- 
bearded gentleman, sitting in a leather chair in his 
library. The companion-picture shows the aged 
Mrs. EUison, robed in black, and wearing a quaint 
broad hat. These two, after sojourning for over 
two centuries in English rectories and country- 
seats, were sold in London in i860, for about 
^9,000, and afterwards entered the Schneider Col- 
lection at Paris. 

Another calmly-conceived and carefully-wrought 
portrait represents the blacksmith-poet Jan Her- 
mans Krul, the author of "The World in Paper" 
{Fampiere Wereld), which was illustrated by one 
of Rembrandt's followers. Still others portrayed Dr. 
Tulp and his wife (a venerable dame of ^^ years) ; 
a lady shepherdess ; and Admiral van Dorp. The 
latter was a brother-in-law of Constantyn Huygens, 
the poet; and by his introduction the intimacy 
between the artist and Huygens was probably in- 
augurated. 

The portraits which Rembrandt made of himself 
at this time are prepared with more freedom and 
variety than the preceding pictures, in whose exe- 
cution he was probably trammelled by the direc- 
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tions of the subjects. The one now at Cassel dis- 
plays an energetic face under a plumed casque, 
with mellow shades and a firm touch. The Berlin 
examples are richly clad and carefully elaborated ; 
that at the Hague shows him as a military officer, 
with remarkable effects of light and shade; the 
Pitti-Palace example is chiefly notable for the 
absence of a beard; and that in the Louvre but 
slightly resembles the artist. These firequent repe- 
titions of his own features were not due to any 
personal vanity on the part of the master, but 
served as so many studies of new modes of arrange- 
ment and shading. He was restrained from such 
experimental work on the portraits of his patrons, 
and therefore made scores of tentative studies firom 
his own face. 

The new engraving of Saskia shows that favorite 
lady with her long hair banded with three lines of 
pearls, while her figure is assuming a matronly em- 
bonpoint Another, of about this time, contains 
Saskia and two other ladies, drawn with the utmost 
dehcacy and vividness. Still another, called 'The 
large Jewish Wife,* develops the same familiar fea- 
tures and customary pearls, the lady being covered 
with a dressing-robe, and seated in an arm-chair. 
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A fine painting of the same subject is presented at 
London; and another, closely resembling it, rich 
and powerful in all parts, is in the Madrid Museum. 
The London picture is called, * Bathsheba Receiv- 
ing David's Message; ' and the other is 'Artemis.' 
These smaller pictures are all reproduced in the 
great ' Feast of Samson ' (or of Ahasuerus), in the 
Dresden Museum, where Saskia appears in this 
same attitude, apparently in the character of Deli- 
lah, — so that the traditional name of * The Jewish 
Wife ' is nearly correct. Again the pretty house- 
wife of the artist appeared in his long-lost painting 
of * Vertumnus and Pomona,* where she represented 
the goddess of fruit. 

Eleven other portraits executed in 1634 have 
disappeared, and are remembered only by engrav- 
ings. One of these represented the famous magis- 
trate, Lancelot van Brederode, whose tolerant spirit 
opposed the persecution of the Remonstrants. Con- 
temporary with these were five sketches and sixteen 
engravings, four of which were religious scenes, one 
a landscape, and five portraits of Rembrandt. One 
of the latter is arrayed in the splendid apparel of a 
Hungarian prince, and shows some of the most ex- 
quisite work of the master. The most notable of 
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the engravings, however, was 'The Annunciation 
to the Shepherds,' a brilliant and powerful com- 
position, drawn with the nervous rapidity of inspi- 
ration. 

A year after their marriage, Rembrandt and Sas- 
kia journeyed once more into Friesland, to the 
village in which their wedding had taken place, 
and attended the baptismal service of Madame 
van Loo's infant daughter. A few months later, 
and Saskia herself had a child, which was baptized 
in the Oude Kerk on Dec. 15, assuming the name 
of Rumbartus, in memory of its grandfather. Fran- 
cis Copal, one of the most friendly of the brothers- 
in-law, was then living at the maritime city of Flush- 
ing, in distant Zeeland, and was represented at the 
christening by the venerable Sylvius. 

Vosmaer refers to 1635 ^ig^* portraits and seven 
other paintings, nine designs, and twenty-three 
etchings. Prominent among the paintings was the 
vigorous and forcible ' Adolph of Guelders Mena- 
cing his Father,' which is otherwise entitled ' Sam- 
son Threatening his Father-in-Law,' and is -now 
one of the treasures of the Berlin Museum. * The 
Rape of Ganymede,' now at Dresden, portrays a 
huge brom. eagle bearing upward a chubby child. 
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who expresses his terror in various and novel ways. 
This honest and practical Dutch version of the 
ancient myth, devoid of conventional forms and 
opposed to the Italian ideas^ has failed to be 
comprehended by many critics, who have affected 
to consider it a parody. The general tone of the 
picture is olive-green; and the principal figures 
are executed with striking fideUty and strong char- 
acter. 

The portraits of the year included the artist him- 
self, a coldly executed work; Saskia, the joyous 
beauty, in two pictures representing her as a 
Jewish bride; a cuirassed officer with his hand 
upon his sword-hilt ; two busts of old men ; and 
a yoimg lady, black-robed and adorned with pearls. 

In the same year the master made a superb 
etching of the aged Johannes Uyttenboogaert, 
which was accompanied by a set of Latin verses 
from the pen of Grotius. The subject aforenamed 
was a friend of the artist, eminent in theology, and 
an active leader of the Remonstrants, after whose 
defeat he was banished, and remained in exile, 
with Grotius and Episcopius, until the accession 
of Prince Frederick Henry. Other etchings were 
those of the three heads of Asiatics, which certain 
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connoisseurs think were only retouched by Rem- 
brandt j several busts of old men ; Christ and the 
Tribute-Money ; and the Crucifixion. 

De Piles asserts that Rembrandt visited Venice 
in 1635 > t>ut Descamps says that this idea arose 
from the fact that he put the name of Venice on 
several etchings, so that they might bring better 
prices. The same French critic adds that the mas- 
ter continually threatened to remove to England, 
Sweden, Germany, or France, in order to cause his 
works to bring higher prices at home ; though he 
never left Amsterdam after he had once setded 
there. The demonstrable inaccuracy of the latter 
statement may well make us somewhat doubtful of 
the former, as well as of all others of the superfi- 
cial and sciohstic Parisian biographer. Equally 
imlikely is the story that Rembrandt at one time 
secreted himself for a long period, and caused his 
family to give out that he was dead, in order to 
increase the popular estimation and the price of 
his works. 

The designs of Rembrandt, though lacking the 
minute finish of modem aquarelles, are full of inter- 
est and charm. They were studies firom nature, 
^<f«r(f-sketches, the first draughts of subsequently 
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elaborated ideas, quickly and nervously blocked out 
with pencil, crayon, or other material, and intended 
for the artist's eye alone. Two of the most inter- 
esting of these are at Amsterdam and Berlin, and 
are adaptations of the famous Italian painting of 
*The Last Supper,' — 'Da Vinci translated into 
Rembrandt.' 

In 1635 2"^^ ^^3^ *h^ master portrayed three 
scenes from the history of Tobias. The first is now 
in the Berlin Museum, and shows the blind father 
awaiting. his son's return; and the second, in the 
same collection, contains Tobias and his wife, 
seated in a chamber. The thirc^is in the Ber- 
lin Museum, and illustrates the scene of Tobias 
restoring sight to his father. /It is a finely elabo- 
rated and harmonious work, rich in delicate gray 
and brown tints, and striking in its chiaroscuro. 
In 1637 this favorite subject is again brought forth, 
in two pictures of the angel and the family of 
Tobias, one of which is in the Louvre, and the 
other is in the Wombwell Collection. The Louvre 
picture is a reproduction of Martin van Heems- 
kerk's engraving of the same scene, enriched by 
warm and brilliant coloring. The original design 
in India ink is at the Dresden Museum. 
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Vosmaer points out the fax:t that the now almost- 
forgotten Apocryphal Book of Tobias was a great 
favorite in the studios of the seventeenth century, 
before which its rich artistic capabilities were un- 
known. " In the Middle Ages they painted above 
all that which the Bible contained of the frightful 
and terrible, the apocalyptic side ; in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the Passion and the legends 
of the saints, the epic and heroic sides; in the 
seventeenth century, the Gospels, Tobias, etc., the 
humanistic and human side." Dou, Flinck, and 
other Dutch masters, illustrated the life of Tobias ; 
and Rei;nbrandt treated it in several paintings, 
designs, and etchings, besides those enumerated 
above. 

In 1636 Rembrandt changed his residence to a 
house in the Nieuwe-Doele Street of Amsterdam. 
He was now busily engaged on three Passion-pic- 
tures, — 'The Entombment,' 'The Resurrection,' 
and *The Ascension,' — companions to the Cruci- 
fixion scenes, painted for Prince Frederick Henry 
four years before, and intended for the same desti- 
nation. These new pictures were finished with great 
and loving care, and were perfectly satisfactory to 
the artist himself. 
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During the year the master executed five reli- 
gious pictures, three portraits, four designs, and ten 
etchings. . Among the former were * The Repose in 
Egypt,' now at Aix-la-Chapelle ; *The Ascension,' 
in the Munich Pinakothek j and ' St. Paul,* in the 
Vienna Belvedere. 

One of Rembrandt's neighbors and friends was 
the wonderful Jew, Manasseh Ben-Israel, who ex- 
celled alike in medicine, philosophy, science, and 
Rabbinical theology. He was the companion of 
Grotius, Hoofl, Vossius, and other eminent schol- 
ars ; the founder of the Hebrew printing-press at 
Amsterdam j and the envoy of the Dutch Jews to 
Cromwell. In 1636, the same year m which his 
De Creatione Problematica et de Resurrectione 
Mortuorum was published, the master painted a 
fine portrait of him, which is now lost ; and also 
made an etching of the same subject. It has been 
suggested, that Rembrandt's disasters in later years 
were partly due to his devotion to the study of nec- 
romancy and the black art, in company with and 
under the influence of the old Rabbi Manasseh and 
Ephraim Bonus. 

In May, 1636, the circle to which our artist be- 
longed was pleasantly moved by new feasts of mar- 
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riage. It appears that Petnis Sylvius, the nephew 
of Rembrandt, was not satisfied with his dignities 
as pastor of Slooten, in Friesland, but aspired to 
the nominal headship of a family ; and to compass 
this end he espoused Sibilla Dilburgh. 

Since the death of Rembrandt's father, in 1632, 
his mother had lived alone with her youngest 
daughter, Lysbeth. Of her once pleasant company 
of children, Gerrit, Machteld, and Comelis were 
dead; and Adriaen still tended his mill on the 
slow-moving Rhine, near the old home. One more 
brother remained, the doughty Willem, baker at 
Leyden, who abode in one of his mother's snug 
houses on the Rhine. In June of 1636 he mairied 
Willemgen, the widow of Jacob Symons van Leeu- 
wen, and settled his ways in life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Eeclchout and Koninck. — Frisian LitigaticMa. — The Stadtholder's 
Pictures. — Rembrandt's Mother. — *■ Susanna.' — Saskia's 
Qiildren. — Portraits. 

Rembrandt's life was now full of industry, and 
whoever wished to secure his work must needs pay 
well for it He was restrained from attending the 
merry S3nnposia of his easy-going brother-artists, 
both by his own simple tastes and by the require- 
ments of his domestic establishment. A few ear- 
nest friends of kindred spirit were enough for him ; 
and for the rest he spent many hours in rambling 
about amphibious Amsterdam, finding themes for 
sketches. His ruling mania was that of the bric-d- 
brae himter ; and he made frequent visits to the 
markets, the foreign ships, and the antiquarians, 
seeking for quaint furniture, weapons, costumes, and 
rare draperies. The collections which he made 
were worthy of a continental fame ; and included 
also hundreds of pictures and engravings, which he 
bought at the public sales. 
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The full record of Rembrandt's activity cannot 
be set fortlri without alluding frequentiy to the pu- 
pils whom he imbued with his great ideas, and 
guided into the upward paths. After Flinck and 
Backer had left his studio, three new aspirants, Vic- 
tor, Eeckhout, and Koninck, took their places be- 
tween 1635 2iid 1640. Jan Victor was a talented 
student, who drank freely from the Rembranesque 
source, and acquired a wide versatihty and a grand 
and vigorous manner, howbeit lacking in deUcacy 
and transparency. Several of his pictures are di- 
rect reflections of his master's works; and he 
painted not only 'The Girl at the Window,* and 
'Isaac Blessing Jacob,' — the stock subjects of 
all the pupils, — but also the favorite Biblical themes 
of Tobias and Samson. 

Gerbrand van den Eeckhout was first the pupil 
and afterwards the friend of Rembrandt. He was 
more successftil in small pictures, full of sentiment 
and pictiuresque beauty, reflecting the manner and 
even the favorite subjects of the master, but en- 
riched by the thoughts of his own free mind. Eeck- 
hout was also a skilful and prolific designer, and 
made numerous etchings. 

Philip Koninck was another member of the stu- 
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dio-family at this time^ and developed a remarkable 
aptitude for landscape-painting, as well as for por- 
traits and figures. His 'Sleeping Venus' called 
forth the poetic eulogies of the tuneful Vondel, 
whom the gratified artist afterwards portrayed sev- 
eral- times with great skill. But it was through the 
merit of his glorious landscapes that he won a 
place in the great school of the seventeenth centu- 
ry. In 1656 he married Margareta van Ryn, who 
was a namesake and perhaps a kinswoman of his 
old master. 

The first landscape was produced at this time, 
and is now at Cassel. It is only a study, but it is 
a delicious one, representing a Dutch winter-scene, 
with an ice-bound canal under a greenish-blue sky, 
groups of merry skaters, and a prosperous rural 
settlement in the background. 

In 1636 the picture of 'Samson Blinded by 
the Philistines * was finished, showing the Hebrew 
hero prostrate under his enemies, with Delilah in 
flight. It is not one of the master's best works, 
and its authenticity has been fireely doubted. A 
grander conception was the etching of the ' Ecce 
Homo,' a masterly composition, crowded with fig- 
ures, and finished with affluent resources of inven- 
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tion. It is fiUfed with dramatic fire, and contains 
some rare and expressive faces. Other etchings of 
this date represented * The Prodigal Son/ ' Jesus 
and the Doctors/ and several quaint Dutch land- 
scapes. 

The beautiful portraits of Saskia, engraved in 
1636, show the fine oval face, blue eyes, and pout- 
ing lips of the young housewife, who evidently still 
remains in good health and genial temper. In one 
of them she appears seated at a table face to face 
with her husband, as if in the domestic circle at 
evening. 

One of the noble paintings which have disap- 
peared from view, and are remembered only by en- 
gravings, is that representing a lady and gentleman, 
in a beautiful landscape, walking hand in hand. 
Their air and their costumes are both princely; 
and the background of rocks, woods, and falling 
waters, is executed with rare skill and attractiveness. 
Possibly these happy ramblers represented Rem- 
brandt and his Saskia. 

The productions of 1637 were four religious 
pictures, six portraits, and four etchings. Two of 
the first-named were firom the life of Tobias, and a 
third delineated 'A Hermit in Prayer.' *The 
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Lord of the Vineyard * was painted in 1637, and 
is now at the Hermitage Palace. It represents him 
as seated in a chamber whicii is flooded with gold- 
en light, listening to the complaints of his laborers. 
Three of the six portraits of this year were like- 
nesses of the artist himself; another was that of a 
white-bearded burgomaster; and still another, "of 
an admirable beauty," was the head of an old 
woman. 

In July, 1638, a daughter was bom to Saskia, 
and was named Cornelia, after the mother of Rem- 
brandt. The clergyman who baptized the child 
was the venerable Sylvius; and the witness was 
Titia, sister of Saskia, and wife of Copal, the dweller 
in sea-girt Flushing. But grief came full soon to 
the painter's home, for in less than four weeks little 
Cornelia died, and was btiried in the Zuyder Kerk. 
Three months later, and Sylvius, the saintly old 
pastor, passed also to his reward. 

The annals of the Frisian law-courts for 1638 
give the details of several suits in which Rembrandt 
fought for the rights of his wife. In the first, he 
and his brothers-in-law successfully sued Dr. van 
Loo for the payments on a domain called Ulen- 
burgh's Staele, one pf the former appanages of the 
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Ulenburgh estate. Two months later, the same 
plaintiffs brought action against the non-pa)dng ten- 
ants of another of the Ulenburgh farms. The liti- 
gious and fault-finding spirit which was raised in the 
family by these contests seems to have been pro- 
longed into personal recriminations j for Rembrandt 
soon afterwards sued certain of his kinsfolk for 
slander, demanding the payment of damages. He 
says " that he and his wife are richly and ex supera- 
hundanti provided with goods (for which they can 
never be thankful enough to the Almighty) ; yet, 
notwithstanding that, the defendants insinuate that 
his wife Saskia has squandered her heritage in or- 
naments and ostentation." The alleged calumnia- 
tors denied that their ill-tempered remarks applied 
to the painter and his wife ; and the court dismissed 
the suit. Probably Saskia*s rural kinspeople, sim- 
ple and unostentatious souls, inferred an amazing 
extravagance from the priceless jewels with which 
she was adorned in her portraits, being unaware 
that these decorations were but an artistic trick, 
and that the royal necklaces and bracelets existed 
only in the master's imagination. 

The great picture of *The Feast of Ahasue- 
rus,* or *The Wedding of Samson,' was executed 
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in 1638, and is now at Dresden. At the middle of 
the table sits the joyful queen of the feast, Esther 
or DeHlah, with the features of Saskia, superbly 
jewelled, and robed in white silk, with all the vivid 
light concentrated on her fair face and form. The 
surrounding groups of revellers are arranged with 
consummate skill, and are filled with life and with 
magic coloring. The prevailing shadows are in 
warm and rich tints of green, m the manner which 
Rembrandt used at this period. 

The 'Christ as a Gardener,' or 'Noli me Tan- 
gere,' was finished in 1638, and was long owned 
by the Prince of Hesse-Cassel. In 1806 it was 
presented to the Empress Josephine, at La Mal- 
maison ; and was bought by King George IV. in 
18 16, for Buckingham Palace, where it still remains. 
The scene is in the garden, at morning, with the 
white-robed Christ appearing to Mary, and two 
angels guarding the empty tomb. This superb pic- 
ture was celebrated in a sonnet by J. de Decker, 
the poet, and the fiiend of the artist. 'Joseph 
Telling his Dream,* 'Vertumnus and Pomona,* 
and other compositions, date firom this period. 

One of the chief etchings of this time was the 
so-called 'Little Jewish Bride/ representing St. 
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Catherine and her wheel of martyrdom. The fea- 
tures, hair, and pearls are those of Saskia. A new 
painting of the same year, now at Dresden, shows 
Rembrandt holding his wife on his knee, while both 
are smiling, and he lifts up a glass of foaming 
wine. The figures are of life-size, richly clad, with 
greenish shadows. The Dresden Gallery contains 
another fine painting of this period, with the favor- 
ite background of olive-green, and a deep, misty 
coloring. It represents a huntsman uplifting a 
pheasant, — the first being in the shadow, while the 
bird is in full light, and is worthy of Weenix him- 
self. 

In 1638 Govaert Flinck painted a picture of 
* Isaac's Benediction,' in Rembrandt's manner, 
and signed it with his own name, thus formally in- 
dicating the fact that he had ceased to be a pupil, 
and was now a master. The same subject had been 
given by Rembrandt to his other pupils, Lievens, 
Eeckhout, Bol, and Aert de Gelder. This custom 
of the studio, in giving the same theme to several 
young students in succession, was carried out in 
most other cases, under the master's direction. 
Among these favorite test-subjects were Tobias, the 
studious philosopher^ the call of Matthew, and the 
girl at a window. 
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Between 1635 and 1839, Rembrandt executed 
more than a score of portraits, — admirable works, 
full of expression and just physiognomy. The sil- 
very tone and equal light of his earlier works in 
this department are replaced by novel and striking 
effects of chiaroscuro, and vivid lights flashing on 
illuminated heads. One of the noblest of these 
pictures represents a blonde-haired and fresh-vis- 
aged, gentleman, in life-size; and is incorrectly 
called a likeness of Jan Six. It is now preserved 
in the Cassel Gallery, in a room containing three 
other superb life-sized portraits, — the Marquis del 
Guasto, by Titian, clad throughout in red ; a gentle- 
man, by Van Dyck, in a violet-colored costume 
embroidered with gold ; and a stately personage by 
Rubens, arrayed in a violet suit with fur trimmings. 
Rembrandt's picture is worthy of its noble compan- 
ions, and does not sufler by the inevitable compari- 
son. 

Other portraits executed by Rembrandt in 1639 
show his mother, in a half-length and life-sized pic- 
ture; the artist himself; a middle-aged lady in a 
black bonnet; and a gray-bearded old gentleman. 
Rembrandt produced four religious paintings, five 
portraits, and seven etchings, in 1639. Among the 
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former was 'The Two Brothers of Joseph Show- 
ing his Bloody Coat to their Father/ a graceful 
composition, in which Uttle Benjamin is depicted 
as plapng with a bird. 

At this time also, Rembrandt finished ' The En- 
tombment ' and ' The Resurrection,' which he had 
begun three years before, at the order of the Stadt- 
holder. In the letter to Huygens, announcing the 
completion of the work, the complacent artist said, 
" These two pieces are now finished with much of 
study and of zeal; . . . because it is in these 
that I have taken care to express the utmost of 
naturalness and action; and this is the principal 
reason why I have been occupied so long on them." 
In recognition of Huygens's services towards him, 
the master sent him also a small cabinet-picture as 
a memento, overruling the conscientious scruples 
of the sensitive poet. Early in 1639 the larger 
works were sent to the Stadtholder, with a bill of 
1,000 florins each; but Frederick William de- 
murred at this price, and the artist consented to 
take 600 florins apiece. He asked for immediate 
payment, but was obliged to await the leisure of 
others. Six letters which Rembrandt sent to Huy- 
gens concerning this group of paintings are still 
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preserved, and are very interesting as showing the 
character of the writer, his respectful independ- 
ence, frankness and generosity, lack of pretentious- 
ness, and his intimate relations with Huygens. 
They also prove, in their courteous and gentle- 
manly tone, that he was not an enriched peasant, 
as some have claimed, but a refined and polished 
correspondent, full of tact and sensibility. 

The pictures from the life of Christ, which Rem- 
brandt painted for the Stadtholder, are now in the 
Mimich Pinakothek. They were carefully wrought 
out with prolonged labor and study, and were filled 
with alternating deep tones and transparent half- 
shadows. In his letters he recommended that they 
should be hung in a strong light, and at a distance 
from the eye. He said, " A picture is not made to 
be smelt of: the odor of the colors is unhealthy." 

' The Death of the Virgin ' was the subject of a 
noble etching made at this time, grandiose in its 
conception, and yet filled with beauty and tender- 
ness. Contemporary etchings show * The Presen- 
tation,' 'Youth Surprised by Death,* and the fre- 
quently-copied portrait of the master himself. 
Another represented the Receiver of the States of 
Holland, Uyttenboogaert, as a gold-weigher, sur-. 
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rounded by bags of treasure. The gentleman was 
a personal friend of the artist's^ and had made him 
large official payments. 

At midsummer of 1640 Saskia gave birth to 
another child, which was also named Cornelia, and 
died, like its predecessor, within a few months. In 
the succeeding September, Rembrandt's mother 
died, at Leyden, having reached her seventieth 
ye^. She bequeathed to her four surviving chil- 
dren, Adriaen, Rembrandt, Willem, and Lysbeth, a 
considerable property, including seven houses, half 
a mill, and a garden. The family furniture and 
effects were divided by lot ; and the painter received 
a bond for half of the mill, whence he might draw 
a small annual income. But with seeming improvi- 
^ dence he hastened to compound this revenue for a 

sum of ready money, being now, as always, in need 
of cash in hand, notwithstanding Saskia's fortune 
and his own large receipts. 

The incessant activity of Rembrandt, as displayed 
in the three directions of portraiture, small cabinet- 
pictures, and larger historical compositions, was at- 
tended with a continual increase of power and 
depth of conception. In the three years from 
1640 to 1643 he executed several incomparable 
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portraits, full of poetic spirit, grandiose conception, 
and individual impression. * The Gilder ' is one of 
the most brilliant and splendid of these works, and 
was painted in 1640. To illustrate the steady in- 
crease in the value of the master's works, this one 
may be specified as an example, since in 1802 it 
was sold for ^1,000, and in 1865 ^^r over 1^30,000. 
One of the most brilliant sketches of this period 
shows the ramparts of Amsterdam, depicted in 
lively and harmonious colors. Two portraits of 
Rembrandt himself date firom 1640, with others 
of a philosopher, a young girl, and an aged 
dame, — the latter of which was purchased for 
the Narishkine Collection in 1868, for ;(l 11,000. 
Several designs were elaborated at the same time, 
and a large group of etchings. 

* The Carpenter's Household ' is a delightful little 
cabinet-picture, now in the Louvre, showing St. 
Joseph at work with his carpentering, in a warmly 
lighted Dutch apartment full of Ostade-like details, 
while Mary is near by, nursing the Child Jesus. 
She has none of the grandeur of the epic Ma- 
donnas of Italy, but is a beautiful representation 
of a tender mother, full of naturalness and homely 
charm. Another similar work is in the Cassel Gal- 
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lery. ' The Salutation/ in the Grosvenor GaOery, 
is a contemporary work of the same spirit, with the 
meeting of Mary and Elizabeth transpiring imder a 
palace-portico, in the presence of other figures. 
The weird and mysterious * Witch of Endor ' bears 
about the same date. 

The next year witnessed the production of the 
magnificent portraits of 'The Woman with the 
Fan ' and her husband, the former of which now 
adorns Buckingham Palace, and the latter is at the 
Brussels Museum. They are both of life-size and 
half-length, and represent their comely and well-to- 
do subjects with rare strength, delicacy, and ex- 
pression. Another portrait of this time showed 
Comelis Claeszoon Anslo and a lady, seated at a 
book-laden table. The same gentieman, a Men- 
nonite minister of Amsterdam, and possibly a kins- 
man of the master, was also represented in several 
sketches and an etching. Still more charming was 
the new life-sized portrait of Saskia, with her fair 
northern beauty, golden-haired and blue-eyed, illu- 
minated by the blending lights of love and art. It 
is full of life and health, carefully finished, ravishing 
in its sweet expression, and filled with delicate ama- 
ranthine harmony. Four other portraits date firom 
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thfe time, one of which represents the wife of the 
famous Jan Six, in life-size. 

The favorite subject of * Susanna at the Bath ' 
was repeated again in 164 1, in two paintings and 
their accompanying designs. Several other repe- 
titions of this enticing theme are found in the 
European galleries. * The Offering of Manoah,' at 
the Dresden Museum, shows the venerable. Manoah 
and his wife prostrate before the altar, from which 
an angel is ascending. Another pleasing picture 
depicts a lowland landscape, in which Boaz and 
Ruth are made to appear, quite at home, because 
they are altogether Netherlanders. Of the score of 
designs attributed to this year, no less than thir- 
teen represent Hons in different attitudes, as if some ■ 
rare leonine guest had been brought to Amsterdam, 
on one of her far-faring ships, and the artist seized 
the opportunity to improve the t)rpe of the con- 
ventional companion of St. Jerome and St. Mark. 
Another sketch preserves the appearance of the 
famous elephant, which created so much sensation 
in the city at this time. The sixteen contemporar>' 
etchings include three grand scenes of hunting 
lions, worthy, in their fire and fury, of Rubens or 
Leonardo da Vinci. 
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In September, Saskia gave birth to a child, which 
was baptized in the Zuyder Kerk soon after. It was 
named Titus in memory of Titia van Ulenburgh, 
who died during the same year. 

Two exquisite portraits of ladies, now at Berlin 
and Cassel, date from 1642, a time to which Lie 
Munich catalogue refers also the portraits of Gova- 
ert Fhnck and his wife (though Flinck was not 
married until some years later). These great works 
illustrate and confirm the ancient statement that the 
master often devoted many hours, and even days, 
to arranging the folds of a turban or the draping 
of a robe, producing a rare refinement of grace and 
richness. Five other portraits of ladies, and one of 
the master himself, date from this year, together 
with several designs and nine etchings. A small 
and neatly finished painting delineates the meeting 
of Jacob and Esau, who are embracing each other, 
in a high and mountainous landscape. 

The portrait of Saskia, painted this year, has a 
tender and mournful interest, and contrasts in a 
marked manner with the bright and full-lived por- 
trait of the previous year. She is richly robed and 
jewelled, as usual, but her face has a delicate and 
dreamy air, full of melancholy interest and the 
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serene beauty of an artistic transfiguration. The 
Dresden likeness of 1641 was as the rich and vivid 
noonday ; its successor was the cahn and contem- 
plative sunset, when the nignt cometh on apace. 
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CHAPTER V. 

•The Company of Frans Banning Cock,* or * The Night Watch.' 

— Rembrandt's Home. — His Collections. — Death of Saskia. 

— The Conservative Reaction. 

In 1642 the master finished his great and ever- 
fampus picture of "The Night Watch," or "The 
Sortie of the Company of Frans Banning Cock," 
which is now in the Amsterdam Museum. The 
scene is laid in firont of a large public building, 
whence twenty-nine civic guardsmen and others are 
issuing, forming a triangular group whose base rests 
on the background, while its apex is in the extreme 
foreground, and contains the commanders of the 
company. The line running to the right is com- 
posed of pikemen, a sergeant, fusileer, and drum- 
mer ; on the left are two young girls, a youth, and 
several rugged arquebusiers ; and between these 
are other martial figures, with the great standard of 
the peacefiil city. The names and ranks of the six-* 
teen most prominent guardsmen are painted on the 
picture ; and the portrait character of their faces is 
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fully apparent. The two foremost officers, the 
Seigiieurs of Purmerland and Vlaardingen, are hand- 
some men, and richly clad, — the first m a black 
velvet costume, with a red scarf, and the other in a 
suit of yellow satin. The soldiers are pouring out 
pell-mell, at the sound of the drum-taps, on their 
way to a target-shoot ; and the grouping is fuU of 
picturesqueness and lively gesture. The coloring is 
simply amazing in its splendor, with rich golden 
tones, vapory chiaroscuro, and soft forcibleness, — 
skilful in its blending and contrasting shades and 
symphonic tints, admirable in its fantastic lights 
and delicate balancings. Nowhere is there a sus- 
picion of dryness or hardness ; nowhere is there a 
neglect of the true chromatic values. Nevertheless 
the picture does not appear to have pleased the 
obsciure militia-captain whom it has endowed with 
immortal fame ; for not long afterwards he had his 
own portrait and that of his wife painted by Van 
der Heist, and in 1660 he had one Gerrit Lundens 
make another picture of his company. 

The present title of the pictiu-e, 'The Night 
Watch,* was given by Sir Joshua Reynolds, while 
within a century the French called it La Ronde de 
Nuit. The better name is 'The Company of 
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Frans Banning Cock/ a fact which becomes evi- 
dent when it is seen that there is no " watch " in the 
picture, and that the scene is not at night. Blanc 
says : " To tell the truth, this is only a dream of 
night, and no one can decide what the light is that 
falls on the groups of figures. It is neither the 
light of the sun nor of the moon, nor does it come 
from torches : it is rather the light from the genius 
of Rembrandt." The picture remained in the 
armory of the company for about threescore years, 
and then for a century in the city-hall, whence it 
was transferred to its present resting-place in the 
Amsterdam Museum. Van Dyck restored and 
cleansed the whole work at one time ; but time and 
the vamishers have darkened its tints to the sem- 
blance of night. 

In departing from the usual manner of corpora- 
tion-pictures, in which the portrayed frmctionaries 
were drawn up in rigid lines and under an equal 
light, Rembrandt insured for his new and noble 
wotk an abundance of life, animation, and move- 
ment, and therein consists the secret of its unfading 
fame. Instead of a series of burgher-portraits, he 
made a luminous and imaginative picture ; instead 
of a cold chronicle, he gave us a dramatic chapter. 
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It has been said that Rembrandt could not design ; 
but the masterly arrangement of these stiff citizen- 
soldiers is enough of itself to disprove such an 
assertion. Nothing could be more picturesque than 
the strange mixture of costumes and weapons there- 
in, and the wide Uberty of action among the mem- 
bers of this primitive national guard. They are of 
the firank and homely heroes of the people, who 
saved Holland from the terrible Spanish infantry by 
their simple and splendid valor. Mont^gut says of 
this picture : '' It is liberty in her golden age. . . • 
It will preserve the memory of Dutch Hberty, per- 
haps even beyond the existence of Holland.*' 

The Broad Street of St Anthony was at the 
eastern part of the city, in a suburb then recently 
annexed, and ran from the picturesque mediaeval 
Gate of St. Anthony with its five round towers out 
towards one of the main canals. The Gate still 
stands, and marks the outgoing of the street in 
which Rembrandt lived at the time of his marriage. 

In these latter years Rembrandt moved from his 
house in the Broad Street of St. Anthony to another 
on the qua}^ of the River Amstel, where he was 
dwelling in 1639. Soon afterwards he occupied 
new quarters ih the Broad Street of the Jews^ a 
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continuation of St. Anthony's Broad Street, where 
he bought a spacious house of biick and cut 
stone, four stories high and four windows wide, 
built in 1606 in the prevalent Renaissance architec- 
ture. The house still stands ; and by the aid of an 
existing legal inventory (dated 1656) we can even 
refurnish it as it was in the days of Rembrandt. 
Entering the vestibule we find the flagstone paving 
covered with fir-wood, with black-cushioned Span- 
ish chairs for those who wait, and to amuse their 
leisure several busts and twenty-four paintings, — 
four each by Brouwer and Lievens, the rest mostly 
by Rembrandt. The antechamber/ or saloon, was 
a lacrge room, fomished with seven Spanish chairs 
upholstered in green velvet, a great walnut table 
covered with Toumay cloth, an ebony-framed mir- 
ror, and a marble wine-cooler. The walls were 
covered with thirty-nine pictures, many of which 
were in massive and elegant frames. There were 
religious scenes, landscapes, architectural sketches, 
— works of Pinas, Brouwer, Lucas van Leyden, 
and other Dutch masters ; sixteen pictures by Rem- 
brandt; and costly paintings by Palma Vecchio, 
Bassano, and Raphael. The next room was a per- 
fect little museum of art, containing a profusion of 
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tlie master's pictures, with rare works of Van 
T^eyden, Van Dyck, Aartgen, Parsellis, Seghers, 
and copies from Annibale Caracci. The oaken 
press and other furnishings indicated that the mar- 
vellous etchings of our artist were engraved and 
jMinted here. The next saloon was the gem of the 
establishment, and was equipped with a great mir- 
ror, an oaken table with an embroidered cloth, six 
chairs with blue coverings, a bed with blue hang- 
ings, a cedar-wood wardrobe, and a closet of the 
same wood. ■ The walls even here showed the pro- 
found artistic taste of the occupant, for they were 
overlaid with twenty-three pictures by Aartgen, Lie- 
vens, Seghers, and other northern painters; the 
Concorde, Resurrection, and Ecce Homo of Rem- 
brandt ; a Madonna by Raphael ; and Giorgione's 
great picture of ' The Samaritan.' 

On the next floor the master had his studios and 
museum. The great art-chamber contained materi- 
als for weeks of study; the walls were covered 
with rich and costly bric-d^-brac — statuettes in 
marble, porcelain, and plaster ; the Roman emper- 
ors ; busts of Homer, Aristotle, and Socrates ; Chi- 
nese and Japanese porcelains and drawings ; Vene- 
tian glass ; casts from nature ; curious weapons and 
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armor, with a shield attributed to Quentin Massys ; 
minerals, plants, stuffed birds, and shells ; rare fans, 
globes, and books. Another feature was a noble 
collection of designs, studies, and engravings, filling 
sixty leather portfolios, and including specimens of 
the best works of the chief Italian, German, and 
Dutch artists and engravers. In a small room 
adjacent were sixteen paintings by Rembrandt, 
Brouwer, Hals, Aartgen, and Seghers, with casts 
by Van Vianen, and four chairs with black leather 
seats. The greater studio enshrined a piece of 
Michael Angelo's sculpture, and was decorated with 
outlandish East-Indian arms and costumes. Its 
vestibule was adorned with lion-skins; and ten 
paintings were hung in an adjacent cabinet. The 
other studio was divided into five compartments, 
filled with antique arms, Indian, Batavian, and 
Turkish weapons, sixty pieces of Oriental armor, a 
collection of pipes, a cannon, Asiatic musical in- 
struments, casts firom nature, piles of drapery, and 
costumes of ancient and curious fabric and finish, 
and reproductions of antique statuary in plaster, in- 
cluding the Laocoon. The house was filled with 
tlie collections of a virtuoso, added to the varied 
paiaphemalia of an historical painter's studio. 
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We have seen that the chief masters of European 
art were represented by their works in this wonder- 
ful home-museum, and were fervently admired and 
studied by their great compeer. And yet it has 
long been the fashion to decry Rembrandt as a 
whimsical original, careless of his predecessors in 
the world of art, if not even scorning their produc- 
tions. The amassment of such collections as he 
possessed was the result of long-continued search- 
ing and lavish expenditure on all sides. The mere 
matter of price never stood between him and a 
desired art-treasure, for he was as liberal as his 
means allowed in such acquisitions. Hoogstraten 
tells of his pa)dng eighty rix-doUars for a single 
engraving of Lucas van Leyden's; and Sandrart 
says that he once gave 1,400 florins for fourteen 
proofs from the same master. No wonder, then, 
that he was oftentimes pressed for money, and that 
he hastened to compound outstanding assets at a 
discount for ready cash. His location in one of 
the chief commercial cities of the world gave him 
excellent facilities for collecting rare and curious 
articles. The shipping in the port bore in all man- 
ner of strange objects, from the remotest East and 
the farthest West, — aboriginal trinkets and singular 
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natural productions from Java and the Philippines, 
ivory and precious goods from the Gold Coast of 
Africa, and barbaric weapons and robes from New 
Amsterdam and the red tribes of Hudson's River. 
Round about the master's house stretched the high- 
gabled houses of the Jewish quarter, with their 
quaint perrons and pent-houses, fiUed to overflow- 
ing with industrious and adventurous Hebrews, and 
rich in ancient bric-d-drac and fer-fetched objects 
of veriu. 

The life of Rembrandt's household in these days 
was of perfect simplicity, sober and regular, filled 
with labor and success, happiness and conjugal 
devotion. The domestic headquarters was the 
blue room, where the family gathered at evening, 
while the candle-light was shed dimly over the pic- 
tures and busts and heavy furniture, and was con- 
centrated with a powerful Rembranesque effect on 
the principal personages. Saskia was usually at the 
great table, busy with her sewing, or caring for her 
infant ; and Rembrandt sat by her, lightly sketching 
or touching up his etchmgs— while their friends 
engaged in lively conversation around them. 

Among the frequent and friendly visitors at the 
house were the receiver Uyttenboogaert, the art- 
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merchants Abraham Francen and Clement de 
Jonghe, the Rabbi Manasseh Ben-Israel, the poet 
Jeremias de Decker, and the rich merchant Jan 
Pieterse Zomer, the first collector of the master's 
engravings. There was also a large circle of kins- 
folk, the Sylviuses and Ulenburghs, the Copals and 
Van Loos; and the former pupils of the studio, 
who still kindly remembered and often visited the 
scene of their early labors. 

Another group of young artists were busily en- 
gaged in Rembrandt's studio between 1640 and 
1642, under the teaching and example of the great 
master. Among these were Jacob La Vecq of 
Dordrecht, who afterwards lived at the Hague 
and was Houbraken's teacher, having dropped the 
Rembranesque style and taken to portrait-painting, 
after his sojourn in France. Another was Juriaen 
Ovens, who in subsequent years departed from his 
master's manner, and became court-painter to the 
Duke of Holstein. Christoph Paudiss, the Saxon, 
was another pupil, who afterwards excelled in 
portraits and genre scenes. Verdoel became a 
painter of large historical pictures, and an author 
and poet. Hendrik Heerschop of Haarlem was 
In the studio somewbat later, and learned to excel 
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in richly costumed figures and portraits, showing 
careful and plodding study. He also acquired the 
art of etching, and executed several notable works 
of this kind. Drost was still another and a more 
eminent student, who afterwards lived and labored 
in Italy with a few of his compatriots. He was 
one of the noblest of Rembrandt's art-children, and 
preserved some of the high traditions of the studio 
in all their power and richness. Several brilliant 
pictures by this master are still retained in the 
Eiuropean galleries, 'The Continence of Scipio' 
and the 'Herodias' being foremost among them. 
Carel Fabritius entered the studio in 1640, in his 
seventeenth year, and was one of its most manly 
and vigorous graduates. He was a citizen of Delft, 
where he was killed in the great magazine explo- 
sion of 1654, having previously won a wide fame 
for his accurate drawing, insomuch that the term 
" Fabritian perspectives " was synonymous with 
excellence in that department. Bernard Fabritius 
was another eminent painter in the manner of 
Rembrandt, and, if not a pupil, was at least an 
enthusiastic follower of the great Hollander. 

Samuel van Hoogstraten was a fellow-disciple 
with Carel Fabritius, and entered the studio in 
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1640^ being then fatherless^ and in his fourteenth 
year. In many respects he was the most interest- 
ing of the pupils of this period, on account of his 
diversity of gifts and his breadth of character. He 
was a member of the Mennonite church, which at 
first admonished him for wearing a sword, and 
afterwards expelled him for alleged infractions of 
the rules and for marrying a woman outside of its 
community. He was very talented, and a profound 
student of the classics in Hterature and art, versed 
in abstruse theories of his profession, and skilful in 
writing tragedies and poems. "Poetry," he said, 
"is the sister of my goddess Pictura." In his 
famous book, " Introduction to the Higher School 
of Art," he gives glimpses of the inner life of Rem- 
brandt's studio, and accounts of the pupils' discus- 
sions, — on what signs may lead one to see a good 
painter in a disciple, or what is the fundamental 
rule for a good ordering, or how one can perceive 
whether a history is weU rendered by an artist 
He says that once when he had wearied Rem- 
brandt with theoretical questions, the master told 
liim to work on up to the limit of his present knowl- 
edge, and that the things which he was premature- 
ly reaching forward to, would come to him after- 
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wards. Poor Hoogstraten narrates also, that he 
was often deeply aggrieved during the lessons, and 
that he would then feed himself upon tears until he 
had found and corrected the faults which the mas- 
ter had reproved. Herein we may see that there 
were sternly enforced rules and principles in the 
studio, though certain adverse critics maintain that 
Rembrandt was "the incarnate enemy of all sys- 
tem." 

In 1642 life assumed her richest charms in the 
presence of Rembrandt, who was rich, honored, and 
beloved, and in the new picture of Banning Cock's 
company had reached the empyrean of his fame. 
But that mysterious power which (or Who) regu- 
lates the law of compensations, causing certain 
bitterness to lurk in every rose-wreathed cup, had 
prepared for the great master a disciplining grief, 
in whose presence all these honors became of no 
account. The blow was at the heart. In June it 
happened that Saskia, who had been declining for 
some time, was warned by unmistakable signs that 
her end was approaching. She hastened to arrange 
the estate for the benefit of those dearest to her, 
and had a will drawn up by the notary Barcman. 
In this document the well-beloved lady showed 
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the implicit confidence which she reposed in her 
husband, and her lively solicitude for his future wel- 
fare. She made her infant son Titus the sole heir 
of the estate, with the condition that her husband 
should remain in usufiiictuary possession and ad- 
ministration thereof until his death or his second 
marriage, provided that he should properly educate 
the lad, and give him a sufficient marriage-portion 
in due time. If Titus should die, the entire estate 
should pass to Rembrandt unreservedly, save in 
case of a second marriage, when one-half thereof 
should be ceded to Hiskia van Ulenburgh. She 
expressly exempted her husband from giving an 
inventory of the property to any person, and from 
giving securities, " because she has confidence that 
he will act in this perfectly according to his con- 



science." 



A few days later, and Saskia was dead, having 
attained only her thirtieth year. The grieving 
Rembrandt returned from her funeral at the Oude 
Kerk, to find the light gone out firom his home 
forever. Henceforth he lived but to labor, ear- 
nestly and without repose, seeking to silence the 
memory of his sorrows by ceaseless pre-occupation. 
His manner of life was so simple, that he was fre- 
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quently content to take his firugal meals at his easel, 
while the long days passed in the ceaseless labor 
which produced such an enormous number of 
works. Some biographers have even stated that 
his regular diet was bread and cheese and herrings, 
but this is certainly an exaggeration. While thus 
engaged in his studio he enjoyed the conversation 
of friends, especially when it was of an earnest 
character. 

After 1642 another cause of trouble arose in the 
track of the master. Several of the northern artists 
who had studied in Italy, and absorbed the genius 
of Southern art, returned to the shores of the German 
Ocean, and popularized the Italian style. The re- 
action against the Rembranesque manner rose like 
an angry sea ; and the master stood like a rock in 
the midst of the storm, and answered it with sub- 
lime defiances. By intense and assiduous labor he 
strove to strengthen his style, and produce peerless 
masterpieces. Strange fantasies played through his 
works; mysterious and sombre inspirations shone 
or gloomed forth upon his canvases. 

The pride and independence of Rembrandt's 
manner stood firmly at counter-purpose with the 
spirit of the times. His noble peculiarities had 
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been impressed on scores of pupils, and had moved 
and influenced many famous artists whom he had 
never seen, — Metsu, Cuyp, Van Everdingen, Ruys- 
dael. Van Ostade, Wouverman, and others. But 
he had no Castiglione nor Aretino to translate his 
profound ideas into literature, no active princely 
patrons to insure him personal influence and power. 
Thus left alone before a hostile criticism, he did 
not )deld to compromise, nor bend to conciliate, 
but answered only by fresh and more proudly char- 
acteristic works of art. The students returned 
from Italy, that holy land of art, with the ideas 
and the pictures of the orthodox schools of design ; 
and the galleries of Holland were enriched with 
Italian compositions. Palladio and Scamozzi be- 
came the classic authorities for Dutch architecture ; 
and the writings of the Italian poets and their older 
models were the models of the northern literati. 
Antique theories but half understood, and the 
barocco ideas of the decadence of southern art, 
were invoked against the genius of the greatest 
painter of the Netherlands. He remained firm, 
preserving the liberties of the Holland school, and 
exhibiting at once the boundless vigor and the 
fearless asperities of genius when assailed on all 
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sides. With sorrowing pride he went on painting 
compositions which horrified the critics of Amster- 
dam, while the popular taste was being rapidly alien- 
ated firom him. 

Vosmaer says, in his eloquent defence, " He was 
not against these ideas : he was above them. He, 
an enemy of the science of art and of its theory? 
We have seen what manner of discourses were held 
in his studio with the master himself: he possessed 
unexampled collections. He, exclusive ? He con- 
sulted the art of all periods, whose best products 
he recognized and bought at foolishly high prices. 
He, against the Italians? He owned their pictures 
and engravings, and gave his finest etching for a 
leaf of Marc Antonio, while many of his works 
show how much he admired the Italians. He, an 
enemy of the antique? He possessed casts of 
Greek and Roman statuary, and engravings of 
Roman architecture ; and he himself filled a book 
with sketches from the antique. He loved them as 
truly as their most fervent champions, but he had 
penetrated much farther into their sentiment" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Works between 1642 and 1654. — Jan Six. — The Peace of West- 
phalia. — Landscapes. — The Hundred-Florin Piece. — Etch- 
ings. 

The third great epoch of Rembrandt's life ex- 
tended from 1642 to 1654, and was, in some re- 
spects, the golden period of his art-work. After 
Saskia's death, he ceased to be a man of family 
and of society ; and we see in him only the artist, 
ceaselessly laboring, initiated into that sorrowful life 
whence the profoundest beauty arises like the fra- 
grance from crushed flowers. His habitual serious- 
ness had been deepened into a permanent dreamy 
melancholy ; and the serene day of a painless life is 
no more reflected in his paintings. They shadow 
forth his spiritual ordeals, not by a sense of deca- 
dence, but by a grave and solemn profundity. 

The chief picture of 1643 was the 'Bathsheba at 
the Bath,' showing the lovely lady, attended by her 
maids, and making a radical toilet. After a sojourn 
of a century in Paris and London, this fine work 
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has been returned to the Hague, where it is pre- 
served in a private collection. Another brilliant 
work of 1643 was the 'Old Woman Weighing 
Pieces of Money,' now in the Dresden Museum, 
showing a wrinkled dame, sitting before a table, 
and testing gold coins in a balance. The subject 
recalls similar ideas in the more ancient schools of 
Quentin Massys and Lucas van Leyden. 

The same year saw the usual group of remarka- 
ble portraits issue from the studio. The foremost 
of these was a full-length and life-size likeness of 
Madame Day, wife of that Martin Day, the Bra- 
zilian veteran, whom Rembrandt had portrayed 
several years before. The lady was undeniably 
homely ; but the picture is one of the grandest and 
richest that can be imagined, full of delicate living 
lights, contrasting admirably with the black silk of 
the costume. This portrait and that of Martin 
Day were in the celebrated Van-Loon Collection, 
which was sold to the Rothschilds, late in 1877, 
for $800,000. Two other portraits, of life-size and 
three-quarters length, show a Dutch admiral (or 
gentleman) and his patrician wife. Two others, 
now in the Grosvenor Gallery, brilliantly reproduce 
a young seignior, evidently a jolly huntsman, with 
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his charming blonde wife. Again, he portrays the 
venerable and learned historian, Dr. Heynsius, in 
the simple black costume of a scholar ; Cornelia, 
mother of the artist, in two deep-toned pictures ; 
Rembrandt himself, twice repeated ; and several 
others. Such industry in the field of portrait-paint- 
ing restricted his time for other work, so that 
the master made but five etchings during the 
year. One of these, however, was the favorite 
' Landscape with Three Trees,' the finest and most 
grandiose of the master's engraved landscapes. 

The only composition executed in 1644 was the 
famous picture of 'The Woman Taken in Adul- 
tery,' which has since brought ^130,000 at public 
sale, and is now in the British National Gallery. 
The admirable arrangement of this work shows the 
unfortunate woman on her knees, weeping and hu- 
miliated, surrounded by an insolent and curious 
crowd, and denounced by a pitiless Pharisee. The 
barefooted and simply clad figure, standing protect- 
ingly above her, is Christ, attended by one of His 
apostles. The scene transpires in a vast colon- 
naded temple, and is overflowed by rich and mys- 
terious light. This picture was sacredly kept in a 
locked cabinet in the house of the Burgomaster Six, 
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until the Revolution, when it was taken to London, 
and sold to Mr. Angerstein for Jl 2 5,000. Dr. Waa- 
gen calls it the best of Rembrandt's cabinet-pic- 
tures ; and HazHtt characterizes it as " prodigious in 
coloring, in light and shade, in pencilling, in solemn 
effect." Two other representations of this dramatic 
scene are now owned by British nobles. 

The portraits of this time included a noble life- 
sized picture of the pensive and studious minister 
Sylvius, who died some years before. His face is 
angular and severe, with a forked beard ; and the 
InstituHones Calvini is on the table before him. 
The pendant of this picture represents an aged 
dame, probably the minister's wife, seated in an 
arm-chair of red morocco. Several other portraits 
are referred to this date, and one etching. 

The next year saw the production of several 
small compositions, — 'The Tribute Money/ two 
Holy Families, and * A Young Man Studying,' the 
latter of which is a beautiful little ^<?«r<?-painting. 
Queen Victoria owns a superb portrait-group of 
this time, showmg the Burgomaster Pancras giving 
a collar of pearls to his wife ; and similar contem- 
porary works portray Eleazar Swalmius, a preacher 
of Amsterdam; a venerable white-bearded Rabbi^ 
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Splendidly painted ; and two young ladies. Among 
the eight etchings of the year are several quaint and 
pretty Dutch landscapes, a Repose in Egypt, and 
a portrait of Sylvius. 

* Abraham Receiving the Three Angels * is a littie 
gem of a picture, executed in 1646, and now in a 
British private gallery. The scene of ' The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds ' was twice repeated at this 
period, and both pictures are now preserved, at 
Munich and in the British National Gallery. One 
of them was made for the Stadtholder, and was 
accompanied by a picture of * The Circumcision.* 
The Prince paid the great sum of 2,400 florins for 
these two works. Several of the etchings of this 
period represent scenes which are unfortunately not 
even equivocal, and the delineation of which would 
justly be considered scandalous to-day. 

In 1647 Rembrandt painted life-sized portraits 
of Claes Berchem and his wife, which are now in 
the Grosvenor Gallery. Berchem was a brother- 
artist and, bric'd-brac hunter, who had studied in 
Italy, and afterwards lived at Haarlem. Other por- 
traits of 'this year showed Ephraim Bonus, " the 
little doctor" (with an etching of the same sub- 
ject) ; the widow of the Remonstrant minister of 
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Gouda j Councillor Nagel, of N)maegen ; and Rem- 
brandt himself. Among the contemporary etchings 
were portraits of Jan Six ; of Asselyn, the artist, an 
adherent of Claude at Rome ; and of Dr. van der 
Linden. 

In 1647 Rembrandt etched an admirable portrait 
of Jan Six, in the cabinet of an amateur and col- 
lector, siuTounded by rare old books and weapons. 
A year later. Six published his tragedy of " Medea," 
and his artist-friend furnished it with an engraving 
of the nuptials of Jason and Creusa. 

The intimacy between Jan Six and Rembrandt 
was of a memorable character. Six was a young 
gentleman of one of the patrician families of 
Amsterdam, and rose from one office to another 
until he became burgomaster of the city (in 1691). 
He was an enthusiastic student and poet, and wrote 
the long poems of " Muiderberg " and " Medea," 
besides many shorter odes and sonnets, and was on 
intimate relations with Vondel and other minstrels 
of his time. His friendship with Rembrandt began 
probably in 1641, when the artist was painting the 
portrait of Madame Six, Jan's mother,* and was 
speedily deepened by the similar tastes of the two 
men< Six had already lavished great sums in the 
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acquisition of curiosities and works of art, rare 
books and classic marbles. He owned pictures by 
Titian, Sebastiano, Palma, Giorgione, Holbein, Van 
Dyck, Poussin, and the ancient and modem Dutch 
masters, with several works by his firiends Lie- 
vens, Flinck, and Rembrandt. In 1647 the master 
etched 'The Bridge of Six,' near his comrade's 
country-seat of Elsbrock ; and a legend states that 
he finished the whole work while the servant was 
hunting up the mustard for the dinner. Six made 
frequent attempts to introduce his artist friend into 
the circles of patrician life; but the sturdy old 
painter refused to be drawn out in this way, and 
declined all invitations. His was not the spirit to 
waste or lower itself in trivial adulation of empty- 
headed and full-pursed Dutch aristocrats, and he 
preferred to remain altogether aloof from high life. 
Still it is not true, as many say, that he sought low 
company, as more congenial to him on account of 
his birth and proclivities. He was not low-bom, 
nor were his associates in after-life of mean estate. 

No painter has left so many portraits of himself 
as this one did, — rare and curious autobiographical 
signs, infinitely varied, idealized above or below, 
rarely mere physiognomic studies, but illustrating 
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various phases of his character, now joyful and 
smiling, now self-conscious and audacious, now 
proud and lordly. At one time his massive head 
is depicted with mane-Uke hair and beard, broad 
and firm-set mouth, and glaring eyes, like the head 
of a lion. Again the featiures are refined and deli- 
cate, though large, with an air of elegant disdain, 
and bright, piercing eyes, as if he was some great 
and haughty lord. Yet again, and in his younger 
days, he appears as a warrior, bearing a banner or 
a flashing sword, with the battle-Ught gleaming in 
his eyes. His costumes were of every variety, 
from the treasures of his museum — knightly armor, 
quaint and gorgeous robes and caps, precious jew- 
els and chains of gold. 

From 1643 to 1648 Rembrandt executed no por- 
trait of himself. The joyfiil Ufe had passed away 
when Saskia's body had been laid in the vaults of 
the Oude Kerk, and henceforth he ceased to de- 
light in seeing himself robed in rich costumes and 
embroidered robes. In 1648 he portrayed himself 
in the simplicity of an ordinary citizen, unadorned, 
with short hair and thin moustache, holding no 
more a sword, but only his crayon and drawing- 
sheet, yet looking straight out of the picture with 
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an intense and piercing regard which showed that 
although the man had been wounded, the artist 
still stood erect and strong. 

' The Good Samaritan * and ' The Pilgrims of 
Emmaus/ now in the Louvre, were executed in 
1648, together with a repetition of the latter, a 
portrait of the artist, and twelve etchings. This 
was the year of the famous Peace of Westphalia, 
when the long battle between the United Provinces 
and Spain was honorably ended. Amsterdam and 
other Dutch cities celebrated " The Year of Peace " 
with great festivities. and public rejoicings j Vondel 
commemorated it in verse, Lutma in medals, and 
Flinck, Terburg, and Van der Heist in pictures. 
Rembrandt himself illustrated the general joy in 
the great allegorical painting of * The Peace of the 
Land,' which remained in his studio until 1656. 
Afterwards it passed successively into the collec- 
tions of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Benjamin West, and 
Samuel Rogers ; aftd is now in the Boyman's Mu- 
seum at Rotterdam. 

In 1649 t^c great Turenne visited Holland, and 
Rembrandt improved the opportunity to execute a 
life-sized equestrian portrait of him. During this 
period, before 1650, the master devoted himself 
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more to landscape-painting, and delineated several 
hill-country districts^ as well as designs and etchings 
of similar purport. 

After 1653 the master devoted but little atten- 
tion to landscapes, and his studies in out-door life 
hardly began before 1640, so that his career in this 
department was of comparatively short duration. 
Still it sufficed to mark him as truly a leader therein. 
Several fine examples of his sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of Nature are preserved in the British and Con- 
tinental galleries, showing vivid sunsets, rolling hills, 
the banks of dreamy rivers, and cloudy skies arch- 
ing over broad and populous plains. Again, he 
portrays some sweet and peaceful hamlet among 
the polders, surrounded by verdant groves and sil- 
very water-ways, therein translating Nature into true 
yet ideal language, and investing it with the poetry 
of color. 

No country offers so few charms to a landscape- 
painter as Holland, with its unbroken levels of cul- 
tivated plains or moors, devoid of lakes or hills, 
cascades or passes, and even lacking in the glorious 
sky of the more southern countries. Yet the Dutch 
painters have always loved Nature, and delighted in 
portraying her most monotonous moods. To the 
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names of Cuyp, Ruysdael, and Koninck, let us add 
that of Rembrandt, who joined their number only 
after many years of his career had passed. He 
possessed many engravings of Swiss, High German, 
and Italian scenery, and several of the masterly 
landscapes of Hercules Seghers. The love of nat- 
ural scenery, even in the drowned lands, slowly took 
possession of him, and he passed out from his usual 
sketching rambles along the city-fortifications and 
avenues, and took long excursions in the country 
and among the suburban hamlets. Here he sketched 
the quaint and interesting objects which he met on 
all sides, — the rural spires overtopping thick groves ; 
the canal-boats slowly swashing down the long 
water-lanes ; the sand-hills and the ponderous dykes 
along the sea-fi:ont; and the ruined farms and 
churches which Spain had left among the Batavian 
marshes. The district of Gooiland, stretching east- 
ward along the Zuyder Zee and southward toward 
Utrecht, was his favorite region, with its three fair 
cities of Muiden, Naarden, and Weesp, and the 
country-seats of many rich and cultured families of 
Amsterdam. Here dwelt Uyttenboogaert, Tromp, 
Six, Hooft, and the Hinloopens; and the artist's 
nephew Sylvius was pastor of Muiderberg, near the 
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manor-house of Muiden, so celebrated for its liter- 
ary assemblies. 

The travels of Rembrandt were of narrow scope. 
His sketches show that he had visited Dordrecht, 
Rotterdam, Nymegen, and Cleves; and his hill- 
country scenes were probably composed among the 
abrupt wooded ranges about the last-named town. 
There is a wide variety in his sketches. Some are 
merely hasty outlines, and others bear evidence of 
long and careful elaboration. 

The group of students imder Rembrandt's in- 
struction between 1650 and 1654 included several 
who were afterwards prominent. Nicolaes Maes of 
Dordrecht was one of the ablest and most original 
of these, and became eminent in genre and por- 
trait painting. Heiman Dullaert of Rotterdam, 
the poet and musician, was another member of this 
group, and afterwards attained eminence as a painter 
of portraits and interiors, setding at Rotterdam, 
whence he corresponded with his old master. Other 
pupils were Gerard Ulenburgh, the landscape- 
painter and picture-dealer; Franz Wulfhagen, of 
Bremen ; Johann Uhich Mayr, of Augsburg ; and 
Michiel Willemans, a German artist. 

The great composition of 'Jesus Blessing the 
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Little Children/ was painted about the year 1650, 
and is full of rich effects ; the Saviour's head being 
especially notable for its rare expression of melan- 
choly tenderness. This picture was purchased for 
the British National Gallery, a few years since, at 
the price of 1^35,000. About this time also, he 
made portraits of Clement de Jonghe, the Calver- 
straat picture-dealer ; Van Tromp, the doughty old 
admiral who had swept the North Sea with his vic- 
torious fleets; and other persons, whose names 
have not been saved from oblivion, though their 
features are perpetuated to our days. 

Fifty-seven etchings attest the iron diligence of 
the master between 1649 ^^^ ^^55- Among these 
were several views of the region about the country- 
seat of the receiver Uyttenboogaert, near Naarden 
and the moors of Gooiland, indicating that the artist 
still preserved his intimacy with that gentleman, and 
found familiar scenes about his home. The mel- 
lifluous name of Uyttenboogaert was woven into the 
eulogistic verses of Huygens ; and the Latin muse 
of Barlaeus had striven to celebrate it in the lan- 
guage of Virgil. One of the best etchings of this 
period was ' The Landscape with a Tower,' showing 
the pretty hamlet of Loenen, in Gooiland; and 
others illustrate charming landscape effects. 
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The celebrated 'Piece of a Hundred Florins,' 
or ' Jesus Healing the Sick,* is Rembrandt's mas- 
terpiece in etching, as * The Company of Frans Ban- 
ning Cock' is in painting. It marks his advent into 
a new and more stable manner of design, after the 
manifold experimental works of previous years, and 
combines the noblest traits of his most famous 
works. The calm and serene figure of the great 
Healer is surrounded by groups of maimed and 
sick persons, with plump and incredulous Pharisees 
closely observing the passing events. The first 
proofs of this engraving command enormous and 
increasing prices, there being but eight in existence, 
five of which are in Great Britain. In 1847 O'^c of 
these was sold in London for |6oo ; and the same 
copy brought ^5,000 at a public sale in 1867. 

In the six years after 1649, Rembrandt executed 
sixteen sketches, including several in Six's album ; 
a St. Sebastian, after Leonardo ; and a representa- 
tion of the mournful scene in Gethsemane. 

' Bathsheba ' was the chief picture of 1654, and 
portrayed a Titianesque naked woman sitting in a 
rich golden light, and reading King David's letter. 
* The Bather ' was of the same date, and presents 
a lady clad in a chemise, with her feet in the water. 
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This composition is now in the British National 
Gallery, by Holwell Carr*s bequest. Waagen com- 
pares it to a Correggio; and Landseer says that 
" It is the most artful thing ever done in painting, 
and the most unsophisticated." 

The finest work of Rembrandt which the Louvre 
now possesses is a portrait of a lady, in rich amber 
lights, carefully finished, and yielding in nothing to 
the Titian that hangs beside it Several other 
femous portraits date firom this year, and also twelve 
etchings of religious scenes ; with a pleasant like- 
ness of the master's son Titus, then twelve years 
old. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Domestic Troubles. — Bankruptcy. — The Sale of the CoUections. 

— New Home on the Rose-Canal. — * The Syndics.' — Titus. 

— The Death of Rembrandt 

With all Rembrandt's faithful labor, his pecuni- 
ary afTairs seem to have gone on steadily from bad 
to worse. In 1653 he borrowed large sums, nearly 
^1,000 each, from Comelis Witsen and Isaac van 
Hertsbeeck ; and, in the following year, his house 
in the Breedstraat was heavily mortgaged. Re- 
newed troubles befell the master during the next 
three years, from importunate creditors and uns)rm- 
pathetic legal officers. 

In the summer of 1654 Hendrickie Jaghers, a 
maid-servant in Rembrandt's house, was sum- 
moned before the consistory of the Reformed 
Church, to answer to charges of improper rela- 
tions between herself and her master. She ac- 
knowledged the truth of the accusation, and was 
reprimanded and forbidden to partake of the Holy 
Communion. Kramm, in his " Vie des Peintres," 
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bases on this single event a statement that the life 
of the master was luxurious and dissipated from 
the time when Saskia died; but Vosmaer repels 
this general charge, and demands why none of the 
contemporary Amsterdam authors, gossippy as they 
were, had alluded to Rembrandt's decadence in 
morals. 

In this case, also, the master seems to have done 
all in his power to remedy the wrong which he had 
inflicted ; for in October the infant of Rembrandt 
van Ryn and Hendrickie was publicly baptized, 
receiving the name of Cornelia in memory of her 
paternal grandmother. He recognized the child as 
his own ; but it is not certainly known whether he 
married Hendrickie or not. It has been thought 
that his cession of his estate to Titus was a prelimi- 
nary to an approaching marriage, in view of the 
clause of Saskia's will which made the property 
revert to her son in case of his father's second 
nuptials. But Titus's exigent relatives, while 
claiming the estate on other grounds, never alluded 
to its reversion in this way, whence it is evident 
that the artist was not re-married, at least before 
their last suit, in 1665. Perhaps Hendrickie died 
before the wedding, and thus the preliminary trans- 
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fer was not followed by further cessions ; or Rem- 
brandt may have deeded the property to his son, 
as a last resort, to save it from the approaching 
financial disaster. 

After Rembrandt's death a certain Catharina van 
Wyck is registered in the Dead-book of the West 
Church as his widow, appearing before the proper 
authorities to depose about the heritage of their 
children. Nothing further is known of this lady, 
or whence she came, or when he married her. 

Amidst the domestic and financial misfortunes 
which were now befalling him on every side, the 
spirit of the artist did not blench, nor his pencil 
lose its power. With a sublime buoyancy he rose 
above the waves of disaster which rolled so angrily 
about his house, and nerved himself to higher and 
nobler efforts. During the tumults of 1655 he 
found time and heart to produce the * Ecce 
Homo,* three life-sized portraits of standard- 
bearers and civic guards, and a highly finished 
picture of the interior of a stable, with twelve 
etchings. Four of the latter represented Jacob's 
ladder, David and Goliath, the statue of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and the vision of Ezekiel, and were 
used in illustrating Manasseh Ben-Israel's curious 
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book, La Piedra Gloriosa. Two other noble 
etchings of this year were 'Jesus Shown to the 
People/ and 'The Three Crosses/ the latter of 
which portrays the scene at Calvary, — the crosses 
bathed in celestial light, and groups of soldiers, 
Jews, and disciples in the deep shadows below. 

In this year Jan Six married Marguerite, the 
daughter of Dr. Tulp; and he was soon after- 
wards named commissary of marriages, a position 
of much importance in the cities of Holland. At 
this time Rembrandt executed a noble portrait of 
the new functionary, which the tuneful Vondel apos- 
trophized in verse. The present head of the Six 
family now owns this and other fine works of his 
ancestor's friend. 

By 1656 Rembrandt's estate was irremediably 
embarrassed; and he transferred the house and 
land to his son Titus, reserving for himself the pres- 
ent administration during the pleasure of Saskia's 
family. A few weeks later, he was declared insolv- 
ent ; and an inventory of his possessions was made 
by the officers of the law. How did the improvi- 
dent artist rush into such a disaster? He had 
40,000 florins from his wife Clique, and earned great 
sums steadily frpn^ his pictures and pupils. He 
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evidently had believed that the fortune was inex- 
haustible, and spent money without stint on aU 
manner of objects of art and curiosity. His gener- 
osity was equal to his improvidence^ and was mani- 
fested on all sides. 

The Van Ryn family at Leyden was undeniably 
poor in these later years. Adriaen had sold half 
of the mill; the widow afterwards leased the re- 
mainder; in 1652 another brother was publicly 
reported as "notoriously poor;" and his sister 
L)rsbeth was rated as "half insolvent." These 
kinspeople were sadly necessitous ; and they prob- 
ably drew heavily on their prosperous and generous 
brother. Furthermore it is recorded that, within 
a few years of Saskia's death, he was compelled 
by certain of her relatives to make an inventory of 
his goods, which were then valued at over 40,000 
francs. They demanded that Titus's half of the 
estate should be settled on him, and that he should 
receive a mortgage on the remainder. The con- 
stant suits of these imprudent persons greatly an- 
noyed the master, and hampered his business for 
some years. 

The home-troubles of 1656 did not prevent the 
completion of several noble works of art, foremost 
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among which was another picture like ' The School 
of Anatomy,* showing Dr. Deyman and eight other 
prominent physicians of Amsterdam. This compo- 
sition was described by Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
possessing traits suggestive of Michael Angelo and 
Titian. It was injured by fire in 1723, and has 
since disappeared. Another great work, now at 
Cassel, represents the scene in which the aged 
patriarch Jacob blesses the sons of Joseph, in a rich 
and beautiful composition of classic correctness 
and imiailing interest. The light is of that myste- 
rious tint which marked the transition from the 
golden hues of the earlier works to the warm and 
vigorous harmonies of the succeeding manner. 
' The Preaching of St. John the Baptist,' now in 
England, is another large and brilliant work, con- 
taining a hundred or more figures, grandly com- 
posed, and displayed in a picturesque mountain 
landscape. This is one of the noblest master- 
pieces of the great Hollander, and is fiiU of realistic 
groups, powerful and expressive faces, and harmo- 
nious and tranquil lights and shades. The large 
composition of ' The Lord of the Vineyard,' and a 
cabinet-picture of the head of Christ, were also ex- 
ecuted this year, together with several etchings and 
portraits. 
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The engraved portraits of 1655-56 included 
several of masterly ability, — the elder Hareng, in- 
imitable in its delicate shading ; and Hareng the 
younger, of which Charles Blanc says, "How far 
does the power of genius reach ! Behold a simple 
doorkeeper ; and, from the moment when he poses 
before Rembrandt, what a ray of poetry lightens up 
his narrow dwelling ! He is transfigured under the 
eye of the painter." Another portrayed Abraham 
Francen, the picture-dealer, a friend and bondsman 
of the distressed artist and his son, showing him 
surrounded with objects of art and veriu. Another 
fine picture represents Johannes Lutma, the venera- 
ble sculptor, who had studied at Rome, and after- 
wards became a friend of Rembrandt and a fellow- 
amateur. Still another brilliant etching portrayed 
Dr. Tholinx, a famous ph)rsician of the city. 

The foremost picture of 1657 was 'The Adora- 
tion of the Magi,' which is now in Buckingham 
Palace. It attained a wide celebrity, even during 
the lifetime of the artist, and is now of great pe- 
cuniary value. The grouping displays admirable 
skill; and the costumes of the three holy kings 
are full of rich and curious details. The genera] 
tone of the picture is deep, ripe, and golden. An- 
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Other large painting of this date shows 'Joseph 
Accused by Potiphar's Wife.' Three of the seven 
portraits of 1657 were likenesses of Rembrandt, 
no more the gay chevalier of his younger time, 
richly and often fantastically clad, but now a fast 
aging man, with ftill features, a shaven beard, a 
scant moustache, and graying hair. 

At the close of the year 1657, the household- 
goods and most of the rich collections of the mas- 
ter were removed by the legal officers to the Impe- 
rial-Crown Hotel, in the Kalver Street, where they 
were sold at auction, to satisfy the demands of the 
creditors. During the next year, his engravings 
and designs were disposed of in the same way. 
Thus, in a few hours, were dispersed the superb 
collections of art and bric-d-brac which Rembrandt 
had devoted his lifetime and sacrificed an ample 
fortune to gather together. How the proud artist's 
heart must have writhed under this affliction, as he 
saw his precious antiques and curiosities passing 
under the hammer of the auctioneer I It is inti- 
mated that he was living at that time in the Impe- 
rial-Crown Hotel, with his son Titus, homeless and 
poor, after all his prodigious labors. 

These matchless collections of curiosities and 
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pictures brought only about ^i,ooo, — a mere frac- 
tion of their value, even at that time. Now they 
would bring at least half a million. Amsterdam 
was then under the cold clouds of hard times and 
a general commercial prostration; himdreds of 
houses were unoccupied, and rents were greatly 
diminished; laws were enacted against luxurious 
living ; and public works were stopped half-way. 

Where were Rembrandt's powerful patrons in 
these dark days? They preferred to let the law 
take its course, like the hard-headed and practical 
Dutchmen that they were, and to relieve their friend 
when he had passed through the courts. In the 
subsequent months they are often seen in close re- 
lations with him, slowly helping him onward. 

The magnificent pictures entitled 'The Jewish 
Bride,* and ' Rembrandt and his Family,' were 
executed about this time. The former represents 
a rosy and smiling lady (not a Jewess), richly robed 
and proftisely jewelled, with a man about fifty years 
old, who is adorning her neck with a chain. The 
second picture shows the same persons, with three 
children, the gendeman being in the shadow, and 
the others forming a luminous mass of brilliancy. 
No answer returns to the question as to whom these 
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portraits represent ; and the title of the second one, 
if not a misnomer, opens a wide field for wonder- 
ing conjecture. "The Jewish Bride ' is in the Van 
der Hoop Museum at Amsterdam ; and the other 
is in the Brunswick Museum. 

Early in 1658 Rembrandt's house was sold, on 
the demand of Henricus Torquinius, the trustee in 
bankruptcy, and brought 11,218 firancs; The mas- 
ter was allowed to remove two stoves and certain 
screens or partitions, — poor remnants of his for- 
mer noble fortune. 

After the house had been sold over his head, 
Rembrandt hired a new domicile on the Rosen- 
gracht, or Rose-Canal, at the further end of the 
city, and near the West Church. It was opposite 
the celebrated Doolhof, or Lab3iinth, a pleasure- 
house and garden which had recently been estab- 
lished by a skilful manager from Frankfort. There 
were many of these public gardens in Amsterdam, 
frequented by all sorts of doubtful characters ; but 
this was the most splendid of all, and was honestly 
and decorously conducted. Here the people were 
amused with theatrical plays, music, and refresh- 
ments ; while the labyrinthine gardens were decor- 
ated with flower-beds, shrubberies, grottos, foun- 
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tains, scores of statues, and mechanically moving 
groups illustrating scenes from the Bible and the 
classic mythology. The fountains were adorned with 
symbolic representations of the four quarters of the 
globe, the four seasons, the four elements, the four 
virtues, and the four vices; and elsewhere were 
Bacchus and his satyrs, Cupid in a chariot drawn 
by tigers, Theseus fighting the Centaur, St. John 
preaching to the Jews, the palace of Solomon, He- 
rodias's daughter dancing, the martyrdom of the 
Apostles, the tyrant Duke of Alva, Esther and Ahas- 
uerus, St. Bartholomew, and a cock which crowed 
every hour. In this curious assemblage of scenes 
from the Augustan and the Christian civilizations, we 
may see a reflex of the spirit of the age, in which 
its great works of art and literature were executed. 
How often must our artist have whiled away his sad 
hours, so full of disappointment and chagrin, amid 
these bizarre collections ! 

The Rosengracht quarter was a retired and re- 
spectable part of the city, inhabited chiefly by citi- 
zens of modest means. Rembrandt seems to have 
preferred to live in such sequestered streets, even 
during his affluence, avoiding the bustle and confu- 
sion of the commercial districts. His new home 
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was near the triangular bastions of the city wall, 
with their encircling boulevards and wide protect- 
ing canals, their tall and picturesque windmills, and 
gates opening toward the fields, where he could 
gratify his passion for sketching-rambles among the 
hamlets and farms. The Bloemgracht, where he 
resided before his marriage with Saskia, was only two 
blocks from the Rosengracht, so that the scenes of 
the early triumphs and of the old-age struggles were 
close together. 

Rembrandt's house on the Rose-Canal is yet 
standing, and bears a shield with the date of 1652. 
It is a pleasant and commodious domicile, still 
adorned inside with the remains of the extensive 
Carrara-marble decorations and floorings which were 
placed in it when first built. The financial distress 
of our artist did not then force him into a squalid 
retreat, but his unceasing energy enabled him to 
make a congenial and comfortable new home. 

It does not appear that the old veteran was left 
to sink into an evening life of misanthropy and 
gloomy meditations, for the city was filled with his 
fiiends and admirers. His former pupils, Bol, Rinck, 
Eeckhout, Koninck, and others, remained near him, 
and were now wealthy and respected. A group of 
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younger artists also gave him their hearts in ardent 
admiration and respect. Coppenol, the Lutmas, 
De Decker, Heyblocq, the picture-dealer Francen, 
Zomer, all these remained on friendly terms with 
the master. In the new home the artist thus dwelt 
in tranquillity, probably with his family about him, 
and young children charming the long hours of his 
dechning years. 

The next year witnessed the production of three 
portraits, including the remarkable one now in the 
Louvre ; the composition of the ' Ecce Homo,' in 
the Darmstadt Museum ; and six fine etchings, — 
' The Samaritan Woman at the Well,' ' The Presen- 
tation in the Temple,' and four studies of women at 
the bath, etc. The latter are all from one model, 
whom Blanc supposes to have been the master's 
second wife. 

The chief works of 1659 are now both at the 
Berlin Museum, and represent * Moses Descending 
from Sinai, and Breaking the Tables of the Law ' 
and ' Jacob Wrestling with the Angels,* very large 
canvases imbued with sombre and mysterious depths 
of coloring. Three brilliant portraits of Rembrandt 
himself were executed this year, with a simple and 
serious expression, but showing a fearless and vigor- 
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ous face. Three etchings finish the list of 1659, 
and include a brilliant and velvety composition of 
* Jupiter and Antiope/ and also a landscape, a rare 
feature in these late years. 

The works of 1660 were all of a portrait charac- 
ter, and included a ' St. Francis,' a * Philosopher in 
Meditation,' and an aged woman, supposed to have 
been the artist's grandmother. Three new portraits 
of Rembrandt also appeared at this time, showing 
him, not as a seignior, nor yet as a military hero, 
but in the guise and attitude of a painter, busy 
before his canvas. 

'The Syndics of the Guild of Clothmakers,* now 
in the Amsterdam Museum, was executed in 1661, 
and was the noblest work of the master's later years. 
The subject is uninteresting, but the picture itself is 
a consummate flower of art. The five syndics are 
portrayed as seated in their oaken-wainscoted 
apartment, and are aJl of life-size, and dressed in 
black suits, with large black hats and broad collars. 
The noble heads of these doughty old magistrates 
are full of life and character, and their eyes look 
out at the spectator. The coloring is simple and 
natural, the prevalent hues are dark, and there are 
no strong lights ; yet the general eflfect is so vivid 
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and realistic that the portraits hanging near it in the 
Museum appear cold and lifeless in comparison. 

Other works of this year were the life-sized and 
half-length figure of St. Matthew, now in the 
Louvre ; the ' Ecce Homo ' and ' The Circumcis- 
ion/ now in England ; and several portraits. The 
etchings included the magnificent ' Woman with an 
Arrow/ showing a nude woman seated on a bed, 
and seen fix)m the back; and the portrait of the 
white-haired Lieven Coppenol, holding pen and 
paper, and looking towards 4he spectator. It 
seems that through all the many years of trouble 
and hard work, the master had kept up friendly 
relations with the companion of his early manhood, 
whom he now portrayed in the white winter of 
age. This picture is also remarkable as the last 
etching which Rembrandt executed, and the end of 
a long series of grand and marvellous works. 

The closest research has ^ed to find any trace 
of the activity of the master during the years 1662 
and 1663. Neither painting nor etching can be 
attributed to those dates, and the life of the artist 
seems to have been a blank throughout the entire 
period. The intense vigor of the earlier days 
appears to have failed suddenly, and fallen into a 
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paralysis. After painting barely two pictures in 
1664, — a 'Suicide of Lucretia' and a portrait of 
an officer, — the master allowed another year, 1665, 
to pass without using his brush. 

In 1665 Titus demanded his majority of the 
magistrates, being then twenty-four years old. He 
called himself a bom citizen of Amsterdam, and 
complained that his retention in the state of a 
minor prevented the proper management of his 
af^irs. His father also signed the request, and it 
was favorably indorsed by Francen and two other 
merchants. The authorities acceded to the peti- 
tion ; and Titus was left free to pursue his vocation, 
which seems to have been of a mercantile charac- 
ter. He had originally been instructed in art by 
his father, and several of his drawings were speci- 
fied in the inventory of 1656. 

In November, 1665, Rembrandt's bankrupt estate 
was finally adjusted, and his son Titus received 
6,952 francs as the remnant of the property. 
After ten years of long and painfiil processes these 
trying affairs were at last settled. The creditors 
were paid in fiiU, Titus received a fraction of the 
estate, and Rembrandt was left to begin life over 
again at the age of fifty-eight years. 
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Even during his decliniiig years Rembrandt in- 
structed two pupils, and filled them with his victori- 
ous ideas. One of these was Godfrey Kneller, 
who entered the studio in 1668, and was taught 
afterwards by Bol. The other was Amout de Gel- 
der of Dordrecht, who remained from 1665 to 1668, 
and gave himself up entirely to the powerful influ- 
ence of the master, showing the reflected light of 
that inspiration in his coloring, effects, and execu- 
tion, and even in adopting his favorite Biblical 
themes for illustration. De Gelder was also in- 
fected with the perilous antiquarian tastes of his 
teacher, and collected all manner of quaint and 
curious objects. 

Slowly the energy and ambition of the master 
seem to have returned to him; for in the year 
1666 he executed no less than fom: paintings, — 
an 'Ecce Homo,' another 'Suicide of Lucretia,* 
and two portraits. The silence of the critics, even 
those most eulogistic of his earlier works, leaves us 
to infer that these sunset paintings showed evidences 
of decadence. 

The only composition of the next year was 
' Joseph Going forth to Meet his Father,' in which 
the venerable Jacob is seen kneeling, while his dis- 
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tinguished son approaches with groups of wairiors, 
pages, and richly-dressed ladies. Five portraits 
bear the date of 1667, the most notable of which 
represented the celebrated naturalist Johannes 
Swammerdam, surrounded by appropriate objects. 
Another likeness shows the venerable artist him- 
self, with a wrinkled and furrowed face, whose flesh 
appears soft and drooping. He is still bravely 
arrayed in a furry robe and a velvet cap, with a 
chain on his breast. 

In 1668 Titus van Ryn was twenty-seven yeais 
old, and had so far prospered in life that he mar- 
ried his cousin Magdalena van Loo, of one of the 
Frisian families which were connected with the 
Ulenburghs. The young couple went to live in 
a house bearing the emblem of the golden bal- 
ance, opposite the apple-market, and fronting on the 
Singel, one of the great quays on the east side of 
the city. But only a f3ew months had passed away 
when Titus died. In the next March his widow 
had a female infant, and Rembrandt was present at 
the baptism, when it was named Titia. A few weeks 
later, the mother died also. 

Early in October Rembrandt was taken sick ; and 
on the eighth day of the month the hearty and 
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robust old man, only sixty-two years old, passed 
away. His funeral was of the simplest character, 
and he was interred in the West Church. The 
registered expense of the burial shows that it cost 
only fifteen florins. How different firom the im- 
posing magnificence of Rubens's funeral, when 
great processions followed the artist's remains to 
his superb sepulchral chapel! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Rembrandt's Individuality. — The New Art — Realistic Religious 
Painting. — Criticisms of Contemporaries. — Personal Traits. 

Rembrandt of the Rhine is at the head of the 
Dutch school of pamtmg, and was the trae product 
and exponent of his time and country. His original 
and poetic nature showed itself in the personal 
and subjective side of his works, in rare and 
picturesque effects attained by astonishing lights, 
unusual arrangements, and the employment of 
quaint and striking costumes and physiognomies. 
In his riper years, much of this experimental versa- 
tility was laid aside, and his paintings are objective 
and humanistic, with such traits of universality that 
they appeal as surely to the latest ages as to his 
own. He advanced from the study and elaboration 
of details and accessories to a profoimd concentra- 
tion in great masses, and an amplitude of range 
which included all manner of subjects, from chil- 
dren to dotards, from beggars to princes. His 
perfect command over the entire range of human 
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experience gives him the right to be called the 
painter of the life of men and of nature. These 
things he studied profoundly, and acquired the 
abihty to thoroughly know the details, and yet to 
subordinate them to the general effect. Herein he 
made the rare combination of realism and idealism, 
the imaginative transfiguration of the fhiits of posi- 
tive study. Yet the materials with which he formed 
his groupings were not the brilliant costumes and 
clear-cut faces of Romans and Venetians, but the 
massive and phlegmatic Hollanders, dull themes 
for poetry or poetic limning. Quinet wonders 
that his magic coloring could have been executed 
under "the leaden sky" of the Low Coimtries; 
and Vosmaer answers with a proud defence of his 
native land. 

Modem art was slowly emancipating itself from 
the former functions of preparing religious and 
mythological hieroglyphics, and was becoming 
purely pictorial in its scope, and closely allied 
with the general illustration of nature and life. 
The studio was no longer to be an appanage of 
the church or the extinct pagan civilizations, but a 
possession of the people, the city, the farm. So 
the great Holland master displayed his sturdy and 
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sometimes gloomy republicanism in his hearty 
attachment to the human manifestation of his art. 
He represented the sacred personages of Scripture 
from an intelligible point of view, and passed by 
the symbolical and the allegorical unheeded. Per- 
haps this practical interpretation was carried too 
far, as was natural for the plain folk by the North 
Sea. Quinet says that Rembrandt's Bible is the 
Bible of the iconoclasts, his apostles are mendi- 
cants, and his Christ is the Christ of the ragamuf- 
fins. But the apostles were indeed men of low 
estate, poor handworkers, living by labor and alms ; 
and not foppish old philosophers and savants y^std 
in Roman drapery, as the Italian artists portrayed 
them. It was happily reserved for the English 
Pre-Raphaelites of to-day to steer between the 
Scylla and Charybdis of classic senators and indi- 
gent Dutch boors, and represent the personages 
of sacred story as humble but inspired Syrian 
pilgrims, with Hebrew faces and costumes. 

As the great head of the rising Protestant art, 
Rembrandt studied the Scriptures in the light of 
modem thought, carefully, and without regard to 
the quaint mystical traditions of Italy. Athanase 
Coquerel has given us an interesting chapter on 
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the Biblical researches of the great Hollander, as 
exemplified in his works. M. de Ronchaud writes, 
with eloquence and truth, " It may be said of Remr 
brandt, that he has renewed the Christian legend 
by removing from the sacred subjects all external 
poesy foreign to the spirit of the gospeL The 
personages of the Biblical scenes, animated by him 
with sentiments profoundly human, regain in signifi- 
cance, moral and Christian (in the large sense of 
the word), what they lose in nobility and splendor. 
The vulgarity of the types may even seem a return 
to the true Christian sentiment. The Christ of 
Rembrandt, is he not the Christus ingloriusy igno- 
bills ^ inhonoradilisy of Tertullian ? Here the semi- 
pagan ideal of the Italian Renaissance yields to 
another ideal more truly Christian, in that it is 
more universal and more human, the expressive 
ideal which issues from the depths of the soul." 

Rembrandt has been called "The Painter of 
Beggars," and in this department he rivalled his 
great contemporary Murillo. Especially in his 
etchings are such subjects brought out ; and many 
of his most finished prints illustrated this disagree- 
able phase of life. The mendicants of the Ger- 
manic races are but ill adapted for the glorification 
of art or poetry. 
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Rembrandt loved the reality of nature, but he 
was no realist in art ; rather a pure and passionate 
lover of idealism, showing forth his ever-young 
imagination in the unusual departments of color 
and chiaroscuro. The usual test of the ideal in 
art is in designing, the assumed aristocratic quality 
in the work of the painter ; and herein it has been 
said that the master is defective and ignoble. But 
Vosmaer, his faithful and loving champion, sets 
over against this charge the superlative sentence, 
" The design of Rembrandt is as incontestable as 
the coloring of Raphael." Siu-e of hand, vigorous 
in observation, simple in expression, free in touch, 
he was indeed master of form, though not of the 
sculptiuresque. , 

With Rembrandt, coloring was alwajrs subordi- 
nated to chiaroscuro, the changeable effects of light 
and shade, and the permanent differences between 
brightness and darkness. He is the most skilful of 
all who have studied this manner of work, and dis- 
played therein unequalled grace, vigor, power, and 
address. In his compositions, the strong light 
falls on the chief action, and in his portraits on the 
faces of the subjects. To this command of lumi- 
nous effects, he joined the ability of forming trans- 
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parent shadows and concentrated lights j a soft 
blending, or, as the French would say, a marriage 
of tints ; and a sweet and strong harmony of inter- 
mediaries. The belief was at one time entertained, 
that Rembrandt prepared his canvases with gold- 
leaf, so rich and luminous were his colors, so full 
of warmth and power. 

The early Italians, like Fra Angelico, seemed to 
have found only clear light and imrelieved splen- 
dor in their landscapes. But the sturdy and 
gloomy republican who painted under the gray 
sea-skies of the north threw a profound shadow 
over his noblest works, broken only by phantasma- 
goric gleams of intense brilliancy. Though the 
north wind drove the heavy mists through the 
streets of Amsterdam, and the long winter overhung 
the ice-bound canals with cmtains of snow-clouds ; 
still, in all his portrayals of men and nature, he 
threw the same flashes of rich illumination, as if he 
held Horace's words as a motto : — 

""Qua 
Desperat tractata nitescere posse^ relinquit,** 

The Dutch poets of the seventeenth century, 
who twisted their rugged language daily into stan- 
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zas whiclvaped those of the Latins m the August- 
an age, were for the most part silent with regard 
to Rembrandt, although they often honored his 
lesser brethren in honeyed numbers. Jan Vos in- 
deed alluded to certain of his works ; and Jeremias 
de Decker, after the master had painted his por- 
trait gratuitously, sung that "He has carried his 
master-glQry as far as the ships of free Holland 
are wafted ; and it has flown across the Alps, and 
thrown Italy into raptures, holding itself alongside 
of Raphael and Angelo." But Vondel, the great 
head of Dutch poetry, though flowery and flattering 
in his eulogies of many other artists, is cold and 
silent before this one. The reason might have 
been, that the master never painted his portrait 
without charge, for the five artists who were sa- 
gacious enough to pay this tribute were elevated 
to the summit of VondePs Walhalla. Moreover, 
the poet was no judge of art, save in its literary 
aspect, and preferred conventional forms and class- 
ic traditions, whereof Rembrandt was no exponent. 
In his ardent praise of the master's rivals and their 
methods, he even attacks the manner of the great 
realist, in denouncing his " factitious shadows." 
Pels, the cold and correct academic poet, em- 
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bodied the opinion of the Dutch coterie in the 
following sentences : "You deceive yourselves, you 
who wish to leave the well-worn paths, who wish, 
in your despair, to seek a more perilous way, and, 
pleased with passing praise, to follow that great 
Rembrandt, who, seeing that he could not equal 
Titian, Van Dyck, nor Michael Angelo, preferred 
to wander in a gUttering mannerism, to be^the first 
heretic in art, and to lose many novices in his 
snares, — rather than to strengthen himself in fol- 
lowing those who were endowed by experience, 
and to submit his celebrated pencil to rules. He 
it was who, jdelding to none in his grouping or the 
power of coloring, when he wished to paint a nude 
woman, chose not the Greek Venus for a model, 
but some washerwoman or gross farm-maid, nam- 
ing his fault ' the imitation of nature,' and holding 
all else as vain ornaments." 

Joachim Sandrart, the eminent German art-writer, 
lived at Amsterdam from 1637 to 1642, and wrote 
as follows: "It is astonishing that the eminent 
Rembrandt van Ryn, though bom in the country, 
and of a father who was a miller, was so excellently 
endowed by nature, that, by his assiduous zeal and 
deep innate inclination, he attained a lofty position 
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in art. ... By his natural talent, indefatigable zeal, 
and constant study, he lacked nothing except the 
knowledge of the antique, and of the theory of art, 
which are obtained in Italy and elsewhere." The 
critic then goes on at great length to deplore Rem- 
brandt's scorn of academic rules and the Raphael- 
esque canons of art, while praising his intense 
naturalism, perfect harmony, and zealous industry. 
He says that the master's pupils paid him annu- 
ally one hundred florins each, besides the large 
sums which he derived from selling their works. 

Philip Angel, a contemporary artist and author of 
Haarlem, praised the deep and careful studies of 
Rembrandt, and his researches in history, whose 
results appeared in his paintings. Hoogstraten al- 
ternately praised and blamed his works, as he 
touched on their varying peculiarities. Houbraken 
noticed the master's style unfavorably, as a mere 
passing fashion, much as the modem critics speak 
of Gustave Dor^, and for similar reasons. 

Lairesse, a famous doctor of art early in the 
eighteenth century, credited Rembrandt with a vig- 
orous coloring, equal to Titian's, but reproached 
him with heresy in all other departments of art. 
So far had the denunciations of the critics affected 
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the laity, that, at this time, an authentic portrait 
painted by the master sold for six cents, though but 
a few years later it was valued at several hundreds 
of florins. The people demanded that their pic- 
tures should be bright and pretty, and cared for no 
higher traits. Still, beyond the narrow Dutch prov- 
inces, a wider appreciation was felt; and Rem- 
brandt's paintings were sold at high prices in France 
and Italy. 

Fuseli, the idealistic but acrimonious Swiss-Eng- 
lish critic, cried out, in exaggerated bitterness, " The 
female forms of Rembrandt are prodigies of deform-r 
ity ; his males are the products of shuffling industry 
and sedentary toil." Sir Edmund Head acknowl- 
edges the truth of these charges in the following bit 
of singular nonsense : " The artist's power is best felt 
by considering what grandeur, and even sublimity, 
is often concentrated within a few square inches of 
copper or canvas, in spite of the debased nature of 
the materials which are worked up into such a 
wondrous whole. We may fairly suppose that 
Rembrandt cultivated ugliness in his forms, in 
order to show what obstacles he could overcome." 
What an extraordinary motive to attribute to a la- 
borious and conscientious artist I 
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Fuseli calls Rembrandt " a meteor in art." Fio- 
rillo says that, beside his pictures, all others seem 
like mere geographical charts. When Planche 
named the artists of the first rank, he inscribed the 
names of Leonardo, Raphael, Angelo, Correggio, 
Titian, Rubens, and Rembrandt. 

Rembrandt was in no sense a man of the world ; 
and he preferred the society of ordinary citizens to 
the fickle patronage of the great. Houbraken says 
that in his riper years he was intimate with people 
of the bourgeois class and those who practised art. 
The former term at that time implied persons who 
were not nobles, magistrates, nor office-holders, — 
the great middle class of merchants and artisans, 
which forms the strength of every Christian nation. 
The master himself said, " When I desire to rest 
my spirit, I do not seek honors, but liberty." Sand- 
rart says that, if Rembrandt had known how to 
manage better, he would have advanced himself 
greatly j " because, though he was not a dissipator, 
he nevertheless knew not how to preserve his posi- 
tion, and always associated with simple and bourgeois 
persons." 

In respect to civic or official honors, Rembrandt 
was indeed a prophet without honor in his own 
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country. When Maria de' Medici and other noble 
queens and princes visited the city, other artists 
were chosen to -perpetuate the scenes and to exe- 
cute the decorations. The master was also ignored 
when the pictures commemorative of the Peace of 
Westphalia were painted; and also in the adorn- 
ment of the new City Hall, " the eighth wonder of 
the world." 

Descamps states that Rembrandt was fuU of 
irregularities and odd eccentricities, for which no 
reason can be imagined. He would often finish the 
unimportant accessories of a picture with minutest 
care, and dash off the most conspicuous parts with 
a few strokes of his brush, assuring his dissatisfied 
patrons that " a picture is finished when the author 
thereof has fulfilled the purpose with which he 
began it." One day he was making a portrait- 
group of a notable family, when he was informed 
that his favorite monkey had died. The grieving 
artist caused the body to be brought to the studio, 
and made its portrait on the same canvas on which 
he was engaged. The family aforesaid was natur- 
ally incensed at such an interpolation, and demand- 
ed that it should be effaced ; but Rembrandt pre- 
ferred to keep the whole work himself, and let his 
patrons seek a more accommodating artist. 
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Descamps arraigns the master for avarice, prefer- 
ring the following charges : that he made his son 
peddle out his prints ; that he was accustomed to 
bid on his own pictures at the auctions, in order to 
augment their price ; that he printed his engravings 
from half-finished plates, then a second time from 
the completed plates, and again from the same 
slightly modified, thus reaping three harvests from 
one sowing. The same author says that he knew 
his own weakness, and meekly bore with badinage 
upon it, as when certain of his scholars painted bits 
of round cards in the similitude of money, which 
the master eagerly picked up from the floor when 
he entered. 

The detractors of Rembrandt (and there have 
been many) generally charge him with this trait of 
avarice ; but the speedy dissipation of his noble for- 
tune for mere bric-i-brac proved the conspicuous 
absence of miserly traits. In other acts of his life 
the same free and uncalculating generosity appears, 
— in his correspondence with Huygens, his liberality 
towards the distressed members of his family at 
Leyden, and the numerous portraits which he exe- 
cuted with great care, and then gave as presents to 
their subjects, his friends. He was acicustomed to 
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loan the costumes and other properties of his mu 
seum to poorer painters who needed to use them ; 
and he furnished designs to them in unstinted 
abundance. His hospitality was open and free, as 
poor Brouwer found when he was a fugitive in 
Amsterdam. 

Smith's " Catalogue Raisonn^ " contains a list of 
620 paintings by Rembrandt, of which 59 are from 
Old-Testament subjects, 71 from the New Testa- 
ment, 12 from the lives of the saints, 51 genre 
themes, 11 historical and mytliological composi- 
tions, 43 portraits of himself, 247 portraits of men, 
106 portraits of women, and 20 landscapes. To 
these may be added many hundreds of drawings 
and sketches, still preserved in European collec- 
tions, and held at a high pecuniary value. The 
master also executed 365 etchings, with 237 varia- 
tions besides; and many others there are which 
reputable critics attribute to his hand. The man 
who could execute such an enormous mass of noble 
work, not in a Titian-life of nearly a century, but in 
little more than thirty years, was certainly possessed 
of an astoimding power of invention and an unpar- 
alleled industry. 
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A LIST OF 

REMBRANDT VAN RYN'S CHIEF 

PAINTINGS 

NOW IN EXISTENCE, WITH THE DATES OF THEIR EXECU- 
TION, AND THEIR PRESENT LOCATIONS. 



♦«♦ Inierrogaiion-tnarks are affixed to the title* of certain 
paintings which two or more critics regard as qf doubtful authen* 



tictty. 



HOLLAND. 

The Hague. — Royal Museum^ — Simeon in the Temple, 
1631 ; Susanna at the Bath, 1631 ; A Young Man, 1630 ; 
The School of Anatomy, 1632 ; A Young Officer (his own 
portrait), 1634. Private Collections^ — A Rabbi,' 1631; An 
Officer, 1632; Vanitas, 1635; Bathsheba at the Bath, 1643; 
Rembrandt, 1643. 

Amsterdam. — Trippenhuis Museum^ — The Company 
of Frans Banning Cock (*The Night Watch'), 1642; The 
Syndics of the Cloth-Makers* Guild, 1661. Van der Hoop 
MuseuMy — The Jewish Bride, 1657. TTie Six van HUlegofn 
Collection^ — Portrait of Jan Six, 1656; Jan Six's Mother, 
1641; Ephraim Bonus, 1647; Joseph Telling his Dream, 
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1638. In a Private Collection^ — An Old Man, 1652. The 
late Van-Loon Collection (now owned by the Rothschilds), 
— Portrait of Martin Day, 1634 ; Madame Day, 1643. 

Rotterdam. — BoymatCs Museum^ — The Peace of the 
Land,. 1648. Private Collections^ — Portrait of Maurice 
Huygens, 1632; A Man, 1632. Dordrecht, — Dr. Heyn- 
sius, 1643. HoLWERD (in Friesland), — Portrait of an Old 
Woman, 1644. 

BELGIUM. 

Antwerp. — Museum^ — Portrait of Saskia, 1642; two 
Female Portraits (?). Brussels. — National Museum^ — 
Portrait of a Man, 1641. 

DENMARK. 

Christiansborg Palace, — Christ on the Way to Em- 
maus, 1648; A Hermit in Prayer (?), 1637 ; two Portraits. 

GERMANY. 

Berlin. — Museum, — Portrait of Rembrandt, 1634 ; The 
Same, 1634; Samson Menacing his Father-in-Law (or the 
Duke of Guelders Threatening his Father), 1635; Tobias 
and his Wife, 1635 ; St. Jerome, 1630; Philo the Jew, 1630; 
The Rape of Proserpine, 1632; The Repose during the 
Flight into £g3rpt, 1635 ; Landscape, with Ruth and Boaz, 
1641 ; A Lady, 1642 ; Joseph and Mary, 1645 > ^ Rabbi, 
1645; ^oses Descending from Mount Sinai, 1659; Jacob 
Wrestling with the Angel, 1659. 

Cassel. — Museum Fridericianum, — Four Portraits of 
Old Men, 1630; Portrait of Van Coppenol, 1632; Saskia 
Ulenburgh, 1633; A Young Man, 1633; The Poet Knil, 
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1634; Portrait, 1634; An Old Man, 1635; Samson Blinded 
by the Philistines, 1635; ^ Winter Landscape, 1635; ^^^' 
tr^t, 1639; Holy Family, 1640; A Young Lady, 1642; 
Mountainous Landscape, 1643-50 ; A Man in Armor, 1655 ; 
A Standard-Bearer, 1655 ; Jacob Blessing the Sons c^ 
Joseph, 1656; An Old Man, 1656; Portrait of Rem]t>randt, 
1657 ; Nicholas Bruyninck, 1657. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main. — Stadel InsiUuU^ — Portrait 
of a Lady, 1633 ; A Young Woman, 1635 > Rembrandt, 1635 ; 
The Lord of the Vineyard, 1656. 

Brunswick. — Museum^ — Portrait of Hugo Grotius, 
1631 ; A Lady, 1633; A Young Student, 1645; A Warrior, 
1654; Landscape, 1650-56; A Group of Family Portraits, 
1657; The Entombment; A Philosopher; Christ in Geth- 
semane. Madgebourg, — Ecce Homo (?), 1666. Olden- 
burg. — Augusteum, — A Landscape and three Portraits. 

Munich.— 7>5^ PinaJhiAeJk,-^ The Elevation of the 
Cross, 1633 ; The Descent from the Cross, 1633; "^^^ Ascen- 
sion of Christ, 1635 9 "^^^ Deposition in the Tomb, 1639 ; 
The Resurrection, 1639; Govaert Flinck, 1642; A Lady, 
1642 ; The Adoration of the Shepherds, 1646^ Portrait of 
Rembrandt, 1659; Autumn Landscape; Abraham and 
Hagar ; Christ Teaching in the Temple. Nuremberg, — 
A Portrait. 

Dresden. — Museum^ — Portrait of a Man, 1633; ^^^ 
kia Ulenburgh, 1633 > "^^^ Rape of Ganymede, 1635 ; The 
Nuptials of Samson, 1638 ; Rembrandt with his Wife on 
his Knee, 1638; The Deposition in the Tomb, 1639; A 
Hunter and Pheasant, 1639; The Angel Leaving Manoah 
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and his Wife, 1641 ; Portrait of Saskia, 1641 ; An Old 
Woman Weighing Coins, 1643 » A Young Man, 1643 > Por- 
trait of Rembrandt, 1647 ; Mountainous Landscape, 1643-50; 
An Old Man, 1654 ; A Rabbi, 1654 ; Portrait of Rembrandt, 
1657. 

Leifsic — Museum^ — Portrait of Rembrandt, 1656. 
Carlsruhe. — Hall of Arty — Portrait of Rembrandt. 
Mannheim. — Gallery, — Christ before Pilate. Stutt- 
gart. — Museum of Art, — St. Paul in Prison, 1627. 
GoTHA. — Friedenstein Palacey — A Young Man, 1633 5 -^ 
Portrait (?). Darmstadt,— Portrait of Saskia, 1649; 
Christ Seized by the Soldiers, 1658. There are also one or 
two of the minor works of Rembrandt at Stolzenfels Castle 

on the Rhine. 

AUSTRIA. 

Vienna. — TTie Belvedere^ — Portrait of Rembrandt, 
1657; St Paul, 1635; Rembrandt's Mother; A Rich Dutch- 
man ; A Young Man ; Rembrandt at 45 ; Rembrandt in Old 
Age. Academy of Art, — A Dutch Maiden. Liechtenstein 
Palace, — Diana and Endymion ; Rembrandt when Young ; 
Rembrandt when Old ; A Calm Sea. Schonbom Palace, — 
The Blinding of Samson; The Descent from the Cross; 
Hagar and the Angel. Czemin Palace, — Rembrandt's 
Mother; The Family of Rembrandt Harrach Palace,-^ 
The Countess of Nivemois, 1642. 

Pest. — Academy, — Christ before Pilate; A Young 
Lady with a Fan; A Young Lady with Gloves; A Man. 
Prague. — Nostitz Palcue, — A Councillor. Innspruck, 
-— Philo the Jew, 163a 



' 
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RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburg. — The Hermitage Palace^ — An Officer 
in Armor, 1631 ; A Young Man, 1633 ; The Incredulity of St. 
Thomas, 1634 ; The Descent from the Cross, 1634 ; Abra- 
ham about to Sacrifice Isaac, 1635; '^^^ Jewish Bride, 
1635 ; The Lord of the Vineyard, 1637 ; Portrait of a Man, 
1637 ; An Old Woman, 1643 » The Holy Family, 1645 J 
Abraham Receiving the Three Angels, 1646; Samuel In- 
structed by Hannah, 1650; Portrait of a Young Woman, 
1656; Joseph and Potiphar's Wife, 1657; Portrait of a 
Man, 1 661 J The Same, 1666 ; Thomas Parr ; Rembrandt's 
Mother ; St Peter Denying Christ ; Portrait of a General ; 
Danae; Marine View; Landscape; and four minor Por- 
traits. 

St. Petersburg. — Leiuktenberg Gallery y — Portrait of 
Rembrandt, 1648. Prince Youssoupoff^ — Susanna and the 
Elders, 1633. Prince Lobanoff^ — Portrait of Thomas Parr. 

Moscow. — Museum, — The Decapitation of St. John 
the Baptist. Peterhoff Palace, — The Reconciliation 
of Jacob and Esau, 1642. 

FRANCE. 
Paris. — T%e Louvre, — A Philosopher in Meditation, 
1633 J The Same, 1633 ; Portrait of Rembrandt, 1633 ; The 
Same, 1637 ; The Same, 1660 ; The Same ; A Man, 1634 ; 
An Old Man, 1638; A Man, 1652; A Woman, 1654; A 
Man, 1659; An Interior, 1655; An Abattoir; Venus and 
Cupid; St. Matthew, 1661 ; The Holy Family, 1640; The 
Good Samaritan, 1648; The Pilgrims to Emmaus, 1648; 
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Bathsheba at the Bath, 1654 ; Susanna at the Bath, 1641 ; 

The Angel Raphael Leaving Tobias, 1637. 

Private Collections. — De SatUcy^ — Head of Christ, 

1656. Andriy — Dr. Amoldus Tholinx. Rothschildy — A 

Standard-Bearer, 1655. Schneider^ — Rev. Mr. Ellison, 1634 ; 

Mrs. Ellison, 1634. Augniot^ — An Old Man, 1635. Biir- 

gert — Landscape, 1 650. Pereire, — J. C. Sylvius, 1650. Nar- 

ishkine^ — Old Woman, 1640. De Momy^ — The Gilder, 

1640. 

ITALY. 

Rome. — Doria Palace^ — A Fawn. Corsini Palace^ — 
An Old Woman. 

Florence. — Uffizi Gallery , — An Interior; A Land- 
scape (?) ; Portrait, of Rembrandt. Pitti Palace^ — Portrait 
of Rembrandt; An Old Man, 1661. 

Naples. — Fondi Palace^ — Portrait of Rembrandt Mu' 
seunti — A Portrait. 

Milan. — Brera Gallery, — Portrait of a Lady. 

SPAIN. 
Madrid. — Museum, — Queen Artemisia. 

ENGLAND. 

London; — National Gallery, — Descent from the Cross, 
1633; An Old Woman, 1634; Portrait of Rembrandt, 1640; 
Sketch for 'The Company of Banning Cock,' 1642 ; Christ 
ind the Adulteress, 1644 ; The Adoration of the Shepherds, 
1646; Christ Blessing Little Children, 1650; The Bather, 
1654; An Old Man, 1658; A Jewish Rabbi, 1659; A 
Woman, 1666; Tobit and the Angel; A Capuchin. Grosve> 
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nor Hausgt — Claes Berchem, 1647 » Mrs. Berchem, 1647 » 
The Visitation, 1640; A Man with a Falcon, 1643; ^is 
Wife, 1643; Portrait of Rembrandt, 1630. BridgewaUr 
Gallery^ — Portrait of a Lady, 1632 ; A Burgomaster, 1637 ; 
The Prophetess Anna, 1650; Portrait of Rembrandt, 1659. 
Btickingham Palace^ — The Ship-Builder and his Wife, 
1633 \ Portrait of Rembrandt, 1637 ; Christ as a Gardener, 
1638 ; A Lady with a Fan, 1641 ; The Burgomaster Pancras 
and his Wife, 1645; The Adoration of the Magi, 1657. 
Hope Collection^ — The Bark of St. Peter, 1633 ; A Young 
Lady; A Landscape; A Man and Woman, 1633; The 
Tribute-Money, 1645; Admiral van Tromp, 1651. 

Minor Collections. — Seguin^ — The Jewish Bride, 
1632. BagQty — The Elevation of the Cross, 1633. Earl 
Derby ^ — Joseph's Brethren Showing his Bloody Coat, 1639. 
Wombwellj — The Angel Leaving Tobias, 1637 ; Lucretia, 
1666; A Portrait Eardley, — Portrait, 1667. Holford^ — 
Three Portraits. Norton^ — A Young Woman, 1644; St. 
John the Baptist Preaching, 1656. Earl BrownloWy — Male 
Portrait, 1653. Lady MUdmay^-T^ K Young Girl, 1650. 
Baringy — Adoration of the Magi, 1657. Overstone^ — An 
Old Woman, 1660. Munro, — Death of Lucretia, 1664; 
Rembrandt when Old. Bedford^ — Rembrandt, 1640; A 
Girl ; A Rabbi. Abercom, — Descent from the Cross, 164a 

Marquis of Hertford's Collection^ — Portrait of Rem- 
brandt, 1643; M^^ ^^^ ^y; "^^o Ladies; A Landscape; 
A Negro. Bath House, — Portrait of Coppenol, 1650. Lard 
Spencer, — The Circumcision, 1661 ; Rembrandt's Mother. 
Northwicky -»- Angel and Tobit ; three Portraits. Petworth 
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CastUy — The Earl of Northumberland ; Young Rembrandt. 
Blenheim^ — Christ and the Adulteress. Stourkead Home, 
^Elijah Reviving the Widow's Daughter; Gypsies at 
Moonlight. Sir Anthony Rothschild, — Nurse and Chil- 
dren; Rembrandt when Old. James Gray, — A RabbL 
Lady Dover, — Burgomaster Six. Higginson, — Catherine 
Hoogh. Lord Carlisle, — Two Portraits. Lozother Castle, 
Blind Belisarius. Doddington Park, — Simeon, Anna, and 
Christ. 

Windsor, — A Young Man, 1631; Rembrandt, 1642. 
Cambridge. — Fit%WUliam Museum, — An Officer, 1635. 
BowooD (Marquis of Lansdowne), — A Young Woman, 
1642 ; Rembrandt's Mill ; two Landscapes ; Rembrandt, 
1660. Pansh ANGER (Earl Cowper), — A Young Man, 
1644 ; Marshal Turenne, 1649. Belvoir (Duke of Rutland), 
— A Yoimg Man. Burleigh (Marquis of Exeter), — A 
Portrait. Temple Newsam, — Christ at Emmaus; Rem- 
brandt when Old. Dulwich, — A Young Woman, 1645 > 
A Portrait ; Jacob's Dream (?) ; Wouverman (?). Hamp- 
ton-Court Palace, — Female Portrait; Male Portrait (?). 

SCOTLAND. 

Hopetoun House, — Rembrandt's Grandmother, 1636 ; 
Dalkeith Palace (Duke of Buccleuch), — A Lady (prob- 
ably Saskia), 1635. Glasgow. — University, — The En- 
tombment Edinburgh. — Royal Institution, — A Wooded 
Landscape; A Hilly Landscape. Hamilton Palace,^ 
The Duke of Guelders Threatening his Father; A Young 
Woman. 
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Former Collections (pictures not now assignable to 
their locations). — Sir R, Peel, — Moses Saved from the 
Waters, 1632 ; A Landscape ; A Portrait. Wynn Ellis, — 
A Man and Woman (two portraits), 1632-33. Emmerson, — 
A Gentleman, 1641 ; A Lady, 1639. Ashbumkam, — Anslo 
aiid his Mother, 1641. Samuel Rogers, — An Allegory; A 
Landscape ; Rembrandt in his Old Age. Neeld, — Portrait 
o£ Rembrandt; Joseph and Potiphar*d Wife. Colbome, — 
An Old Man. Ashburton, — Jansenius; Coppenol; Rem- 
brandt; two Portraits. Saltmarsh, — Catherine Hoogh, 
1657. Carrington, — Portrait of Rembrandt, 1659. East' 
lake, — An Old Woman. Selliires, — St Anastasius, 1632 ; 
Matthys Kalkoen, 1632 ; Mrs. Tulp, 1634; Dr. Tulp, 1634; 
Portrait of Six, 1643; An Admiral, 1643; A Lady, 1643. 
Pourtalh, — A Young Man, 1633; A Philosopher, i66a 
Van Cleef, — A Man, 1632. Roehn, — A Yomig Girl, 1632. 
Stevens, — A Girl, 1632. Schonbom Gallery, — An Old 
Woman, 1631 ; The Witch of Endor, 164a Weyer Gallery 
(Cologne), — Two Women. Fesck Gallery, — Martin Loo- 
ten« 1632 ; A Woman, 1633 ; Mary and the Child Jesus, 
1638 ; Madame Sylvius, 1644. 
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Portraits, — Thirty-three Portraits of himself, at various 
ages and in different costumes ; Van der Linden ; Sylvius, 
1633; Manasseh Ben-Israel, 1636; Faustus; Anslo, 1641; 
Clement de Jonghe, 1642 ; Abraham Francen ; Hareng the 
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Elder; Hareng the Younger, 1655; Lutma the Younger, 
1656 ; Asselyn ; Ephraim Bonus, 1647 ; Ujrttenboogaert, 
1635; Sylvius; Uyttenboogaert, 1639; Coppenol; The 
Same, repeated ; Tolling ; Jan Six, 1647 ; and 56 other por- 
traits of men, mostly fancy sketches, old men, Asiatics, etc ; 
The Great Jewish Bride; Study for the preceding; The 
Little Jewish Bride ; Rembrandt's Mother, 1631 ; and 19 
other female portraits, including several which probably 
re^esent Saskia. 

Biblical Subjects, — Adam and Eve, 1638 ; Abraham and 
the Angels, 1656 ; Abraham about to Sacrifice Isaac, 1655 ; 
Abraham Sending away Hagar, 1637 ; Abraham Caressing 
Isaac; Abraham and Isaac, 1645; Jacob's Dream, 1655; 
David and Goliath, 1655 ; Nebuchadnezzar's Dream, 1655 ; 
The Vision of Ezekiel, 1655 ; Joseph Telling his Dream, 
1638; Jacob Lamenting Joseph's Disappearance; Joseph 
and Potiphar's Wife, 1634; The Triumph of Mordecai; 
David at Prayer, 1652 ; Blind Tobit and his Dog, 1651 ; The 
Angel Leaving Tobit, 1641 ; The Angel Appearing to the 
Shepherds of Bethlehem, 1634 ; The Nativity ; The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds ; The Circumcision, 1654 ; The Same 
in different form ; The Presentation in the Temple ; The 
Same varied, 1630 ; The Flight into Egypt, 1633 ; The Same 
varie'd and differently arranged in four other prints ; three 
different versions of The Repose during the Flight into 
Egypt ; The Return from Egypt, 1654 ; The Virgin and the 
Infant Jesus, 1641 ; The Holy Family ; The Holy Family, 
1654 ; Jesus Amidst the Doctors, 1652 ; The Same differ- 
ently treated in two diverse etchings of 1632 and 1654; 
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Christ Preaching to the People; The Tribute-Money; 
Christ Driving out the Money-Changers, 1635; Christ and 
the Woman of Samaria, 1634; in another variation, 1658; 
The Great Resurrection of Lazarus ; The Little Resurreo> 
tion of Lazarus, 1642 ; Christ Healing the Sick ('* The Hun- 
dred Guilders' Print ") ; Christ in the Garden, 165- ; Christ 
l)efore the People, 1655; The Crucifixion ("The Three 
Crosses "), 1653 ; Ecce Homo, 1636 ; The Descent from the 
Cross, 1633 ; Christ on the Cross, two later variations ; The 
Descent from the Cross, 1642 ; The Descent from the Cross 
(at night), 1654 ; The Entombment ; The Weeping Virgin ; 
Christ in the Tomb ; Christ at Emmaus, 1654 ; The Same, 
1634; The Incredulity of St. Thomas, 1650; The Good 
Samaritan, 1633 ; The Return of the Prodigal Son, 1636 ; 
The Decapitation of St. John, 1640 ; Sts. Peter and John at 
the Beautiful Gate, 1659 ; the same theme varied ; St Peter 
on his Knees, 1645 > ^^ Martyrdom of St Stephen, 1635 ; 
The Baptism of the Eunuch, 1641 ; The Death of the Vir- 
gin, 1639. 

The Later Saints, — St Jerome at the Foot of a Tree, 
1634 ; St Jerome Praying, 1632 ; St Jerome and his Lion, 
1634 ; St. Jerome Writing, 1648 ; St Jerome Reading ; St 
Jerome Seated, 1642 ; St Jerome before a Skull ; St Francis 
Praying, 1657. 

Historical^ Allegorical^ and Fancy Subjects,-^ K Youth 
Surprised by Death, 1639; An Allegory, 1659; Fortune 
Reversed, 1633 ; The Marriage of Jason and Creusa, 1648 ; 
The Star of the Kings ; A Lion-Hunt, 1641 ; two variations 
of the preceding; A Battle; three Oriental Figures, 1641 ; 
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The Blind Bag-Piper; The Spanish Gipsy; The Rat-Killer, 
1632; The Same varied; The Goldsmith; The Pancake 
Woman, 1635 ; The Game of Kolf, 1654 ; The Jews' Syn- 
agogue, 1648 ; The Schoolmaster, 1641 ; The Mountebank, 
1635; The Draughtsman; A Peasant and his Family; A 
High-Capped Jew, 1639 ; The Onion Woman, 1631 ; A 
Peasant with his Hands behind Him, 1631 ; The Card- 
Players, 1641 ; The Blind Fiddler, 1631 ; A Man on Horse- 
back ; three etchings of a Polander in various attitudes ; An 
Old Man; Two Peasants; five etchings of Old Men in 
different positions; The Blind Jew; Two Venetians; A 
Doctor an(f his Patient ; The Skater ; A Hog with his Legs 
Tied, 1643;. A Little Dog Sleeping; A Shell, 1650. 

Beggars, — A Beggar Seated ; Beggar and Wife ; Beggar 
Standing, with Staff ; Beggar and Stick ; Beggars Convers- 
ing, 1630; Beggars by a Bankside; Beggar, in Callot's 
manner ; Beggar in a Slashed Cloak, 1631 ; Beggar Woman ; 
Beggar with a Fur Cap; Beggar-Woman Asking Alms, 
1646 ; The Dumb Beggar, 1631 ; WoodenrLegged Beggar ; 
Beggar Sitting by a Wall ; Beggar Sitting on a Bank, 1630 ; 
Sitting Beggar with Dog, 1651 ; Three Beggars, 1648 ; Beg- 
gar with Hand in Bosom, 1634; Beggar with Hands Behind; 
Wooden-Legged Beggar; Peasant with Basket; Peasant- 
Woman with Bottle ; A Beggar ; Beggar Man and Woman 
Walking ; Beggar Wrapped in Mantle ; Sick Beggar. 

Free Subjects and Academical Figures. — The French 
Bed, 1646 ; Monk among the Com ; Flute-Player and Shep- 
herdess, 1642 ; Old Man Sleeping and a Couple Caressing ; 
A Pot-Bellied Man, 1630 ; Woman under a Tree, 1631 ; 
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Painter Drawing from a Model ; Naked Man Seated, 16.(6 ; 
Academical Figures of Men ; The Bathers, 1631 ; Man 
Sitting for a Model, 1646; Woman Sitting by a Dutch 
Stove ; Naked Woman on a Bank ; Woman at the Bath, 
1658 ; Naked Woman with Feet in the Water, 1658 ; Venus 
In the Bath ; Naked Woman Sitting on a Bed, 1661 ; An- 
tiope and Jupiter, 1659; Woman Sleeping on a Couch; 
Negress on a Couch, 1658. 

Landscapes, — Landscape with Cow; Landscape with 
Tree and House ; Six*s Bridge, 1645 > View of Omval, 1645 » 
View of Amsterdam ; Landscape, with Huntsman and Dogs ; 
•* The Three Trees,'* 1643 ; Landscape and Man with Pails; 
Canal and Cottages; Coach on a Road; Landscape and 
Terrace; Landscape and Village, 1650; The Village of 
Randorf, with Square Tower, 1650; Landscape and Artist; 
Landscape and Pond, 1644 ; Canal and Cottages ; A Forest- 
Scene, 1652 ; An Old Tower rising over Houses ; Shepherd 
and Sheep in a Landscape, 1636 ; Cottage and Bam, 1641 ; 
Canal-Scene, 1641 ; Landscape with Obelisk and Village ; 
Landscape with Canal and Ship; Landscape with Trees 
by Roadside ; Landscape with Alley of Trees ; Landscape 
with Lake, 1645 1 LaJidscape with Cottage ; The so-called 
** Mill of Rembrandt," 1641 ; The Gold-Weigher's Field, 
1651 ; Landscape with Canal and Swans, 1650 ; Canal and 
Boat, 1650; Canal and Cow; Village and Square Tower, 
1653; Landscape and River; Landscape and two Wind- 
mills; Upright Landscape; Farm-Scene; River and two 
S9.il«BlQ^ts \ Canal and Angler ; Cottages and Canal ; Land- 
scape, House, River, and Boat ; Canal, Cottage, and Tree, 
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1659 ; Cottage and Bam filled with Hay ; Landscape with 
Canal; Landscape, House, and Hovels; Landscape, and 
Peasant Drawing Water; Castle; Landscape with Trees; 
Village Scene; Six Thatched Cottages, 1659; Landscape 
with CanaL 

Studies of Heads and Other Objects, — Head of Rem- 
brandt; Horse and two Heads; Rembrandt's Wife and 
five other Heads, 1636 ; Five Heads of Men ; Three Heads 
of Women; Three other Heads of Women, 1637; Two 
Women in Beds; Head of Rembrandt, 1651 ; A Dog; A 
Tree ; Two Figures ; Three Heads of Old Men; A Female 
Head in a Mob-Cap. 
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A Village near the Highroad Rembrandt. 

EccE Homo ** 

Rembrandt about 56 years of age R. Earlom. 

The Beggar Family Rembrandt. 
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The Return of the Prodigal Son *' 
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